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Robert R. Moton, James H. Dillard, and Joel E. Hn 

2. Distinguished scholars like Roland G. Usher, Frederick L. 
Hoffman, Evarts B. Greene, Charles M. Andrews, Kelly Miller, 
H. N. Sherwood, William Renwick Riddell, Franz Boas, J. 
Franklin Jameson, and J. R. Angell. 





o It has direeted the attention of investigators to this neglected 


tory into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
8. It has published twenty volumes of articles and documents 
giving facts which are generally unknown. 


4, It has produced twenty-six monographs on Negro life and 


classes, which have done much to change the attitude of com- 
munities toward the Negro. 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK THE TWELFTH YEAR 


The celebration of Negro History Week beginning the 
7th of February indicated further progress in attaining the 
objectives of the observance. In the first place, the move- 
ment reached hitherto uninterested areas. While there are 
few sections of the country in which wide-awake Negroes 
and their helpful friends do not take this celebration into 
account, the problem of moving the entire country to realize 
the importance of this effort has not yet been solved. Re- 
ports as to unusual activities in districts which have not 
heretofore been thus concerned give evidence of a gradual 
and permanent growth of the idea unto this end. 

The sections thus more thoroughly stirred up with the 
idea were Massachusetts, Indiana, and Oklahoma. For the 
increasing interest in Massachusetts the work is indebted 
to Mr. Julian D. Steele, the director of the Robert Gould 
Shaw House in Boston; for the extension of the effort in 
Indiana, to the interest manifested by Mrs. Jane Dabney 
Shackelford of Terre Haute; for that in Oklahoma to the 
efficient and unselfish work of Mr. Roseoe Dunjee, editor 
of the Black Dispatch. 

Progress was shown also in reaching not only a larger 
number of the persons whose interests this cause mainly 
serves, but also white persons who are gradually realizing 
the importance of promoting the education and the uplift 
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of all elements of the population and have finally decided 
to give special attention to the present status and back- 
ground of the Negro. It should be remarked, moreover, 
that these persons thus concerned are not all approaching 
this problem from the sentimental point of view. They are 
endeavoring to examine the social order in a more serious 
way that they may learn how to deal with it efficiently 
rather than indulge in the heretofore popular method of 
treating merely the symptoms of social maladjustment. Be- 
hind the celebration of Negro History Week this particular 
year, therefore, were the editors of the leading educational 
magazines, some directors of widely circulated periodicals 
and a few of the editors of metropolitan dailies. Their in- 
terest, of course, aroused a larger number of the thinking 
people who have not heretofore directed attention to the 
Negro and his condition. 

The number of whites thus concerned increased also as 
a result of the study of the Negro this year through the 
missionary societies of the churches. Having become ac- 
quainted with the forces at work in the life of the Negro 
and further enlightened on the injustices which the race has 
endured, these religious groups cooperated in the celebra- 
tion of Negro History Week as the means of carrying for- 
ward their own program of enlightening their following at 
these centers. Unfortunately, however, most of the relig- 
ious element have been content to obtain the information 
circulated in very brief treatments or pamphlet literature 
rather than to approach the matter scientifically in all of 
its ramifications as emphasized by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. Yet it must not be 
thought that none of the persons thus reached have de- 
veloped in their method of approach to these problems. 

There was a widening of the scope of the celebration 
with respect to the institutions participating. For a num- 
ber of years the Association has had the cooperation of 
churches, schools, community centers, adult education 
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groups, libraries and fraternal organizations. Fortunately 
these have increased from year to year just as the records 
of these celebrations have shown, but in 1937 quasi-social 
organizations—pleasure clubs, recreational centers and the 
like—joined the effort. The newspapers throughout the 
country reported exercises worked out by these agencies 
and carried out in a few cases before the general public 
and sometimes in their own restricted spheres. The thought 
of what the Negro has accomplished registered in these cir- 
cles and found intelligent expression through their leaders 
in the way they deemed the most appropriate. With these 
newly interested agencies cooperating with those long thus 
engaged there was little likelihood that many persons in the 
country were not reminded in some way of the celebration 
and its significance. 

The method of carrying out the celebration indicated 
also progress toward a desired end. Programs consisting 
of addresses by scholarly persons featuring exercises by 
students in schools, and dramatizations at certain centers 
still hold sway. The number thus reported rose higher than 
ever in these particular fields; and in the matter of plays 
and pageants there was a more urgent demand than ever 
for simplified dramatizations within the reach of small chil- 
dren. This need has arisen from the fact that most dramas, 
and almost all other productions bearing upon the Negro, 
have been produced for those on the adult level rather than 
for children in the elementary schools. 

While the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History has been able to supply some of these needs the de- 
mand is so extensive that fortunately teachers themselves 
are taking more and more to producing their own drama- 
tizations and having them published either in mimeo- 
graphed or printed form. It is encouraging to note also the 
increasing number of displays and exhibits made by the 
libraries of the country. Some of the most successful of 
these reported up to date were the exhibits in the Cardozo 
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High School Library in Washington, D. C., under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Irene M. Hypps, and the splendid exhibit in 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, suggested by 
Mrs. Edythe Myers, instructor in history in the Frederick 
Douglass Junior-High School in that city. 

Doubtless the most important result with respect to the 
method of the celebration of Negro History Week was the 
widening of the effort in regard to time. The recurrence 
of the celebration from year to year has not failed to leave 
the intended impression that the Negro should be given the 
same consideration in the curriculum of the schools as that 
accorded the Hebrew, the Greek, the Latin, and the Teuton. 
A larger number of schools, therefore, have set to work to 
make Negro History Week Negro History Year. The su- 
perintendents of schools and their boards of education in a 
larger number have become convinced that the Negro should 
be taught out of his own background and that whites should 
learn more of the achievements and the present status of 
this race. Appeals for the use of textbooks as a basis for 
systematic instruction have been more favorably consid- 
ered, then, and the offering of courses based upon suitable 
textbooks is now in full progress. 

Here again, however, has been noted a difficulty. While 
the students in the upper grades of the elementary schools, 
in high schools, and in college have been fairly well pro- 
vided for with texts of history and biographical works, a 
more simplified literature in story form adapted to the ca- 
pacity of children of the lower grades is not available. This 
erying need comes as a challenge to the Negro teaching 
force throughout the United States; and it must be met, 
or a great opportunity will be lost. Publishers, looking for- 
ward to the exploitation of the teacher, are active with pro- 
posals and suggestions for basic texts and supplementary 
reading of this kind. They are unfortunately ignoring the 
requirements that such literature should be written by per- 
sons sympathetically interested in the Negro and thorough- 
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ly informed on the environment of the race and its thought 
and aspiration. There is, therefore, a danger of flooding 
the market with the undesirable rather than the desirable. 
This in the end may do the cause temporary harm when 
efficient cooperation of those who should be interested may 
obviate this evil. 

The public, still clamoring for the orators of the hour to 
feature celebrations staged at various centers, faced a 
meager supply, since history and oratory do not go far to- 
gether. The entertaining speaker, as a rule, knows very 
little about any thing and still less about the Negro. The 
few historians who speak impressively and distinguished 
persons of other spheres with deep concern in the past of 
the Negro, however, worked earnestly to fill these engage- 
ments. Prof. L. P. Jackson, of Virginia State College, while 
taking care of several strategic points in his own state 
found time to serve Shaw University also as its Negro His- 
tory Week speaker. Mat Henson spoke at Hampton. Dean 
A. A. Taylor, of Fisk University, appeared at the Alabama 
State Teachers College. Dr. Rayford W. Logan addressed 
the teachers and the student body at Lincoln University in 
Missouri. Mr. L. D. Reddick was busy with such engage- 
ments in the Chicago area. Dr. Charles H. Wesley pene- 
trated the Southwest as far as Texas to address audiences 
at Prairie View State College, the Houston Municipal Col- 
lege, Bishop College, and Wiley University. 

In the Kast numerous speakers participated. Captain 
A. B. Spingarn served Howard University in a most ap- 
propriate celebration sponsored by Mrs. Dorothy B. Por- 
ter of the University Library. Among others were Profes- 
sor James B. Browning, Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Brawley, President Mordecai W. Johnson, 
and Congressman Arthur W. Mitchell in the Public Schools 
of Washington, D. C.; Mr. L. S. James at various points in 
Maryland; Dr. Willis N. Huggins, and Mr. A. A. Schom- 
burg in schools and churches of New York City. The Shaw 
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Junior High School in Washington was especially fortunate 
in having four of these speakers to appear on its very in- 
teresting program. Still others depending upon local tal- 
ent report inspiring messages, unwonted enthusiasm and 
an intelligent interest in further knowledge of the neglected 
past of the Negro. These addresses, it should be noted, 
moreover, while featured as important parts of the exer- 
cises, constituted, as a rule, only one of the daily sessions 
of the week otherwise devoted to dramatics, art and the like. 

Another feature, more prominent than ever in the cele- 
bration of Negro History Week, was the use of the radio. 
Satisfied that the schools and learned circles participating 
in this celebration have a new and interesting message, 
radio managers have shown more inclination to grant time 
on the air for these performers. In each broadcast there 
was a brief reference to the initiation of Negro History 
Week by the Association in 1926, with a concise statement 
of its purposes, followed by a résumé of the outstanding 
achievements of the race in Africa and elsewhere. Negro 
music constituted a feature in these programs. The cause, 
then, was thereby well served, and the awakening public 
enlightened. 

Pilgrimages to monuments constituted another impor- 
tant feature of the celebration in 1937. Such interest has 
heen manifested in all celebrations of Negro History Week, 
but it was more pronounced this year than ever, probably 
because of a growing appreciation of the characters in his- 
tory memorialized and the sacredness of the ground on 
which they labored for humanity. Visitors frequented such 
places as the Frederick Douglass Home, the scenes of the 
labors of Booker T. Washington, the birthplace of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, the Soujourner Truth House, the Har- 
riet Tubman shrine, and the tomb of Paul Cuffe. Monu- 
ments not the least imposing but great because they are 
enshrined in the hearts of the descendants of those genera- 
tions that these heroes served. Exercises rendered on these 
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hallowed spots left a deep impression which the partici- 
pants will carry with them throughout the years. Not a 
thought as to the imitation of what these forerunners did 
but a determination to meet life’s challenge in responding 
to the call of duty with that nobleness of soul which ac- 
tuated these heroes to unselfish service. A clarification of 
vision so essential to the preparation of the youth who 
must serve on tomorrow. 

Thus this twelfth celebration passed into history as a 
great encouragement and stimulus to the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History which initiated it in 
February, 1926. The wide influence of the movement is 
made still more evident when such results were obtained in 
spite of the flood. This inundation covered a large area 
highly interested in the celebration, especially the Ohio 
Valley. Plans in that section had been early laid. Teachers 
and other participants had been long busy in working to- 
ward state-wide exercises engineered by their own commu- 
nities of persons who have become thoroughly convinced 
of the importance of this observance. It was a sad disap- 
pointment that, although the raging waters receded before 
the celebration was to begin, the problems of life and death 
in those parts intercepted the efforts directed toward the 
celebration of Negro History Week. Some of these places 
postponed their exercises for a more convenient date, but 


the larger number had to abandon the idea altogether for 
1937. 














STATUTORY MEANS OF IMPEDING EMIGRATION 
OF THE NEGRO 


The subject of Negro population movement in the 
United States has for a long time occupied the interest of 
those engaged in social research. A vast amount of litera- 
ture has been published pertinent to its causes and effects. 
Yet, one element of research sems to have been neglected. 
This element has to do with the expression of racial reac- 
tion as noted in the statutory efforts of the various South- 
ern States to impede emigration of the Negro by means of 
the enactment of emigrant labor agent laws. The purpose 
of this study is to present an analysis of the motives, struc- 
ture and functions of the various emigrant labor agent 
statutes enacted by Southern states in relation to the emi- 
gration movement of the Negro in this country. 

Since 1880 there has been a perceptible movement of the 
Negro population to the North. In 1790, the proportion of 
Negroes living in the South was 91.1 per cent; in 1830, it 
was 92.8 per cent; in 1870, the percentage was reduced. In 
1910, the proportion fell to 89 per cent; in 1920, it was 85.2 
per cent, and in 1930, 78.7 per cent.’ Accenting the move- 
ment was the exodus of 1879, and that of the World War 
period. One of the various forces influencing the Negro 
exodus to the North was the work of the emigrant labor 
agents who operated in the South. Their activities were so 
successful in providing an impetus to the northward move- 
ment of Negro labor that the South resorted to legal means 
of restricting the movement by amending already existing 
acts imposed on emigrant labor agents and by making an 
exertion to enforce inert emigrant labor agent laws which 
had been enacted by some Southern states since the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, acts which had been en- 
acted as a reaction to previous Negro population move- 


* Bureau of the Census, 1935, Negroes in the United States, 1920-1932. 
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ments affecting the South. Attention cannot be given here 
as to details of the activities of the recruiting agents of 
Negro labor in the South; this constitutes a study in itself. 
There is no doubt, however, that their activities caused the 
enactment of restrictive measures which were designed to 
impede the movement of the Negro from the South.’ 

It has been mentioned that state emigrant labor agent 
laws were not unknown prior to the exodus of 1916-1918. 
Georgia was the first state to enact legal measures affecting 
agents seeking to employ labor externally. Georgia had 
passed laws in 1876, 1877, 1882, 1898, 1910, 1911, and 1912. 
Alabama had passed a license tax law affecting emigrant 
agents as early as 1879, but had amended it in 1880, 1881, 
and again in 1903. South Carolina had laws in 1891, 1893, 
1898, 1907, and 1912. North Carolina had a law in 1891; 
Louisiana, in 1894; Florida, in 1903, 1912; and Mississippi, 
in 1912. 

It is significant to note that as the exodus of Negroes to 
the North gained impetus the emigrant agent licensing and 
taxing laws became decidedly more stringent. In 1879, 
Alabama had an annual emigrant labor agent tax of $250 
for each county in which the agent wished to solicit. It 
greatly amplified its law so that in the Code of 1923 it 
provided for a state tax of $5,000 and such additional sum, 
not to exceed 50 per cent of the state tax, as may be levied 
by the separate counties. A license in each county was 
required. The penalty for failure to comply with the law 
was to consist of a fine of not less than $500 nor more than 
$5,000, or imprisonment in the county jail for not less than 
four months nor more than one year. In addition, the law 
of 1923 provided for the licensing of assistants, sub-agents, 
partners and others affiliated with agents. 

* American Law Review, 38; 144-5, January-February (1904), Emmett J. 
Seott. Negro Migration during the War—pp. 36-37; pp. 38-47; p. 102; p. 
75-77. United States Department of Labor, Negro Migration in 1916-1917, 


pp. 11-12; p. 28; pp. 110-122; p. 156. The New York Age, January 30, 
1917. The Birmingham News, June 19, 1917. 
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Chapter 6192 of the Acts of 1903 of Florida provided 
for a fine not less than one hundred dollars nor more than 
five hundred dollars, or imprisonment for not less than 
sixty days nor more than six months for failure to procure 
an emigrant agent license. Chapter 7273 of the Laws of 
1917 stipulated that an annual license fee of $2,000 in 
the county where business was to be conducted was to be 
paid. The fine was to consist of not more than $5,000 or 
imprisonment of not more than twelve months. 

In 1914, Georgia provided for an annual license tax of 
$500 in every county in which the business of emigrant 
labor agent was to be undertaken. In 1918, it increased 
the tax to $1,000. In Section 308 of its laws, South Caro- 
lina required an annual license fee of $500 in each county. 
Section 309 increased the fee to $2,000 in each county. 

It is true that in the areas in the South where the 
Negro population was denuded the greatest there the most 
severe laws were enacted. Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Virginia, South Carolina and 
Tennessee were the states in which the greatest amount of 
emigration was apparent.* Other Southern states affected 
were Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Kentucky, and Oklahoma. 
West Virginia was somewhat concerned about the emigra- 
tion of Negroes from its boundaries. 

On the basis of estimates, it may be said that Mississippi 
led in the number of Negroes leaving for the North; Ala- 
bama was second; Georgia, third; North Carolina, fourth. 
Negro insurance companies in Mississippi conservatively es- 
timated that 100,000 Negroes had gone North. The editor 
of the Daily News, Jackson, Mississippi, said that the 
number was not less than 75,000.4 The Commissioner of 
Agriculture of Alabama reported 90,000 for his state. The 
Commissioner of Commerce and Labor of Georgia re- 
ported 50,000 as a reasonably correct figure from his state. 

*H. H. Donald, in the Journal of Negro History, VI, 403. Seott, Negro 


Migration during the World War, p. 70. 
*U. 8. Department of Labor Report, p. 97. 
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He secured figures from auditing departments of rail- 
roads operating in Georgia. On August 23, 1917, the State 
Commissioner of Labor of North Carolina said, ‘‘ We have 
no definite information relative to the number of Negro 
laborers who have been induced to go North, but believe 
90,000 will cover it. North Carolina has not been as hard 
hit as some of the states farther South, but the practice 
of labor agents is becoming more noticeable in this state 
during the past few months.’” 

Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, as well as Georgia, and 
South Carolina revised their laws the most and with each 
revision made more restrictions upon emigrant labor 
agents. Kentucky, in which migration was light, had no 
emigrant labor agent law, as was true of Oklahoma. As 
a matter of fact, Oklahoma, in a law passed in 1921, stated 
that any one who prevented any individual from accepting 
work or working in a new position was committting a mis- 
demeanor. West Virginia, a state from which relatively 
little Negro emigration occurred, imposed only a fee of 
$100, as of Chapter 82, Laws of 1907. Virginia, on the 
other hand, by Section 129 of the Laws of 1918, provided 
for an annual license fee of $500 upon emigrant labor 
agents. In Article 5246-103 in the Statutes of 1918, Texas 
required an annual county license of $50. In Section 309, 
Laws of 1922, South Carolina required an annual license 
fee of $2,000 in each county. Chapter No. 134 of the Pub- 
lic Acts of State of Tennessee provided for an annual tax of 
$500 upon emigrant labor agents. An annual license tax 
of $500 was placed upon agents in every county in which 
they operated in Mississippi by Chapter 94 of the Laws 
of 1912. Louisiana simply required that no one could 
carry on an employment agency without first having se- 
cured the written permission of the mayor of the city or 
town in which the agency was to be located, and provided 
for a deposit of $5,000. All this was in accordance with 
Section 1, Act 58 of the Laws of 1894. Arkansas, in Act 


°U. 8. Department of Labor Report, p. 73. 
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4, Special Session of 1923, specified that an annual fee of 
$200 was to be paid to the Commissioner of Labor. 

A study of statutes concerning emigrant labor agents 
reveals the fact that several states originally simply re- 
quired licensing of agents without reference to the im- 
position of a privilege tax. Georgia had passed emigrant 
labor agent laws in 1875, 1877, and 1882. The act pre- 
vious to the General Tax Act of 1898 had required that 
a license be procured by emigrant agents. In the Shep- 
perd v. Commissioner appeal case, the Supreme Court of 
Georgia stated that the act of 1876, requiring a license as 
a preliminary to the carrying on of emigrant labor busi- 
ness, was not unconstitutional at that time because it did 
not appear that hiring for internal employment had _ be- 
come a business in Georgia.® 

Louisiana, in Section 1, Act 59, Laws of 1894, made the 
following provision for licensing: ‘‘No one shall carry on, 
hold or keep any Labor Agency or Bureau of Employment 
without first having obtained the written permission of 
the mayor of the city or town wherein said agency or 
bureau is to be located.’’ It may be said that Section 2 of 
this act provided for a deposit of $5,000 with the mayor. 

More customarily, with the licensing of emigrant 
agents, however, there came to be associated the licensing 
or privilege tax. A few states specified a licensing or 
privilege tax for the purpose of revenue. In Chapter 
Number 134, Senate Bill No. 997, Tennessee stated that 
emigrant agents were to be taxed as one of a list of enu- 
merated occupations for the purpose of providing revenue 
to the state and counties, as indicated in a general revenue 
bill. In 1903, Virginia amended Section 129 of an act 
entitled to raise revenue for the support of the govern- 
ment and public free schools and to pay the interest on 
the public debt, as well as to provide a special tax for 
pensions, as authorized by Section 189 of the Constitution. 

Many states defined in detail the emigrant labor agent 


°59 Georgia, 535. 
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in their laws; others had an unmistakable description of 
the term, emigrant labor agent. Alabama, in Chapter 22, 
Section 696, South Carolina, in Section 309, Virginia, in 
Section 128, Texas, in Articles 5246-102, and West Vir- 
ginia, in Chapter 82, 1907, all defined the term. <A typical 
definition is that of South Carolina in Section 309: ‘*The 
term, ‘Emigrant Agent,’ as contemplated in this section 
shall be construed to mean any person engaged in hiring 
or soliciting emigrants in this state to be employed be- 
yond the limits of the same.’’ There is a marked uni- 
formity in the definition of the emigrant agent. Alabama 
was most precise in its definition. In Section 696 of Chap- 
ter 22, it declared: ‘‘Each person who shall engage in 
the business of hiring or soliciting laborers to go or be 
employed outside of Alabama, or in furnishing, arrang- 
ing or providing transportation for laborers to go beyond 
the limits of Alabama, or in advertising for such labor- 
ers, shall be a labor agent within the meaning of this let- 
ter. All assistants, sub-agents, partners, associates or 
employees of such person shall be subject to the license 
hereby levied, whether such license shall be paid by their 
employer, principal, partner, associate or not.’’ In See- 
tion 699, Alabama qualified the term, emigrant agent, as 
it applied to the term, common carrier: ‘fA common ¢ar- 
rier, engaged in interstate commerce, in transporting pas- 
sengers or in employing or transporting laborers to work 
for it shall not be a labor agent within the meaning of 
that term as defined in this chapter.’’ 

The Southern states varied with regard to such provi- 
sions for licensing, as to whether a state license alone was 
required, whether or not a county or city license was fur- 
ther required, to whom the license fee was to be paid, and 
as to qualifications to be observed in the process of seeur- 
ing a license. 

Florida, in Chapter 7273, No. 15, Section 1, Laws of 
1917, granted a license for one year, and placed a fee of 
$2,000 for each county where business was to be conducted. 
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It further required that a fee of 25 cents be paid to the 
county judge. In Section 697, Alabama required an an- 
nual license tax of $5,000 for the use of the state, and such 
additional sum, not to exceed 50 per cent of the state tax, 
as might be levied by the court of county commissioners 
or the board of revenue of the respective counties. 

Arkansas, in Section 6548, Laws of 1923, provided for 
licensing by the Commissioner of Labor, and required a 
state annual fee of $200 to be paid to the Commissioner 
of Labor. In Georgia, the law of 1912, paragraph 10, im- 
posed a sum of $500 fee for each county in which the 
business of emigrant recruiting was being conducted. In 
the Act of 1918, Section 52, Georgia raised the annual fee 
to $1,000 in each county. In the Act of 1920, No. 757, 
Georgia required an application for license to be accom- 
panied by a bond of $2,000, and to be endorsed by two 
taxpayers. Louisiana, in Section 1, Act 58 of the law of 
1894, provided for licensing by the mayor of the town or 
city in which the emigrant labor agent was located. Mis- 
sissippi provided, in Chapter 94, laws of 1912, for the an- 
nual licensing of agents at a fee of $500 in every county. 
The amount was to be paid into the state treasury, for 
the use of the state. North Carolina, in Section 7852, pro- 
vided for a $200 license tax in every country, the 
amount which was to be paid to the sheriff of the county. 
Tennessee, in Chapter No. 134, Senate Bill 997 in the acts 
of 1919, had the following clause: ‘‘ Each emigrant agent, 
or person engaged in hiring laborers or soliciting emi- 
grants in this state to be employed or to go beyond the 
limits of the state must pay an annual license of $500.’’ 
Section 308 of the Code of Laws of 1922 of South Carolina 
provided for licensing by the state treasurer, and a pay- 
ment of an annual $500 license fee in each county. See- 
tion 309 provided for licensing by the county treasurer, 
and a payment of an annual license fee of $2,000 in each 
county. 

In Articles 5246-103, Texas required that the person, 
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firm or employment agency must state name, age, place, 
when the business was to be conducted, previous occupa- 
tion for the past five years, names of counties where busi- 
ness was to be conducted. The applicant must secure 
affidavits of at least three credible men as to character. 
The license from each county was to be secured from the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics for $50, and the appli- 
cation must be accompanied by a bond of $500. Virginia, 
in Section 129 of the Code of 1918, provided for an annual 
license fee of $500. Before a license could be issued, the 
applicant was required to produce a certificate for the 
corporation court of the city, or the cireuit court of the 
county that to the knowledge of the judge of the court, or 
from the testimony of witnesses, the court was satisfied as 
to the character and demeanor of the applicants. In 
Chapter 82, in the law of 1907, West Virginia required a 
license to conduct an emigrant labor agency, and levied a 
fee of $100, but did not indicate in the act to whom it was 
payable. 

Various cities in the South, a complete record of which 
has not been compiled in this study, passed ordinances re- 
quiring payment of fees by emigrant agents. Knoxville, 
Tennessee, passed an ordinance in 1917, in which it speci- 
fied that each emigrant agent must pay an annual fee of 
$500. Mr. Seott has mentioned that Macon, Georgia, as 
a result of the heavy exodus of Negroes during the World 
War, raised its license fee to the exorbitant sum of $25,- 
(00 a year, and, in addition, imposed heavy obligations 
upon applicants with reference to securing the required 
recommendations from numerous citizens in Macon. Mr. 
Seott has further mentioned the ordinance of Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, an ordinance which was of an absolute pro- 
hibitory character. 

Each state of those having emigrant labor agent stat- 
utes provided for penalties for failure to procure a license 
or to pay the privilege tax. <A violation of the law was 
generally considered to be a misdemeanor. Penalties 
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ranged from a fine of not less than $50, nor more than 
$250 for each offense, or imprisonment in the county jail 
for no longer than 30 days, as in the law of Arkansas, to 
a fine of not less than $500, nor more than $5,000, or not 
less than four months’ imprisonment in the county jail, 
or in the state prison, or not more than two years for each 
offense, as in the law of South Carolina, in its code of 1922. 

The character of the statutes changed in purpose and 
form, as the Negro exodus gained momentum, and as the 
Southern states felt forced to modify their existing stat- 
utes. Whereas, at first, laws were generally designed to 
license or tax occupations, among which was the occupa- 
tion of recruiting laborers to be employed out of state, 
the various Southern states adopted amendments which 
placed strong regulations upon the activities of emigrant 
agents. These changes discriminated more sharply be- 
tween employment agencies, engaged in internal employ- 
ment, and emigrant agents, engaged in recruiting labor 
for external employment. Further, new laws qualified 
persons who were not liable to the payment of privilege 
taxes, yet who wished to secure laborers for employment 
out of state. 

It has already been mentioned that Alabama provided 
for the licensing of not merely the proper agents, but also 
their assistants, sub-agents, partners and others. In its 
Tax Annual, No. 515, 1918, Georgia, in Section 52, pro- 
vided for the annual county tax of $1,000 upon emigrant 
agents; yet, in Section 53, it levied a tax of only $25 for 
all employment agencies in the state. Texas, in Article 
5246-104, in the Code of 1918, required a complete record 
of business transacted, the age, sex, nativity, trade or oc- 
cupation, name and address of labor hired or emigrant 
solicited to be employed outside the state, where such per- 
son was directed to go. There was to be registration of 
the name and address of every person making application 
for laborers to be employed outside of the state. Fees 
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charged for hiring laborers or soliciting emigrants to go 
outside the state were to be no more than $2 a person. 

Virginia, in 1918, imposed an annual license tax of 
$500 upon emigrant agents, but only annual license tax of 
$25 for agents operating internally. Virginia enacted an 
annual tax of $500 on labor agents in an act passed March 
21, 1924; in the same act it placed an annual tax of $5,000 
upon emigrant agents. The legislature made the follow- 
ing qualifications: ‘‘. . . That the provisions of this act 
shall not apply to Virginia contractors temporarily en- 
gaged in contracts in other States when themselves em- 
ploying labor for their own work .. . . provided, further, 
that the provisions of this act shall not apply to represen- 
atives of labor organizations in cases, where, because of 
need of employment they may direct their members to 
employment in other states of the Union.’’ 

Georgia, an area of considerable Negro migration, be- 
came more severe than any other Southern state in its 
regulation of emigrant labor agents. It designated a de- 
cided amount of regulatory power to the Commissioner 
of Labor. On August 17, 1920, Georgia passed an amend- 
ment to the act of 1911. Paragraph C of Section 2 of this 
was as follows: ‘‘Kach emigrant agent shall make a daily 
report to the Commissioner showing the names, addresses, 
and number of people carried out of state, the points to 
which they have been carried, the kind and character of 
work secured for them, the pay to be received, the fee 
charged them, or to be collected, and from whom. The 
emigrant agent must show clearly by whom employed, if 
paid a salary, or from whom he receives a commission 
and how much.’’ More drastic was Paragraph D: ‘‘ Any 
person desiring to secure labor within the state for use 
of himself beyond the boundaries of the state must first 
notify the Commissioner of his intention to secure labor 
within the State use secured, when the labor is to be se- 
cured, and where said labor is to be transported, the pay 
to be given said labor, why the said labor cannot be se- 
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cured in the state where it is to be used, the average num- 
ber of laborers employed, and any additional facts con- 
cerning the movement of such labor desired by the Com- 
missioner. If satisfied that the person desiring tu secure 
such labor is acting bona fide for himself and desires the 
labor for his sole use and behalf outside the State, the 
Commissioner may issue a permit for the removal of such 
labor beyond the confines of the state, if in his judgment, 
the labor can be spared by the section from which it is 
sought to be carried.’’ 

Having taken cognizance of the purpose, structure and 
function of the emigrant agent statutes passed in the 
South, one might presume that these statutes did not go 
unchallenged. A study reveals that a number of court 
tests were made. These cases will be presented in a 
chronological order. 

The first known appeal case, Shepperd v. Commis- 
sioner, was based on the contention that the Georgia law 
of 1876, requiring a license as a preliminary to the carry- 
ing on of the business of emigrant labor agent and not of 
the labor agency was unconstitutional. The Supreme 
Court of Georgia replied that the law was not unconstitu- 
tional because at the time it did not appear that hiring 
for internal employment had become a business in the 
state.” 

In the Joseph v. Randolph case of 1880, the appellant 
declared that the Alabama law of 1879 (amended in 1880- 
1881) which imposed an annual tax of $250 upon emigrant 
labor agents in each county in which they operated was 
unconstitutional because it was an indirect tax upon the 
citizen’s right of egress from the state, and that it oper- 
ated to hinder the exercise of his personal liberty, and 
seriously impaired his freedom of emigration. The Court 
stated in its decision: ‘‘If we could see that the legisla- 
ture’s purpose was merely to impose a license tax upon 
persons engaged in the business or occupation of hiring 


735 Southeast Reporter, 699. 
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persons to leave the state, we would not be justified in 
declaring the law violative of the constitution because it 
incidentally affected the right of free egress from the 
state.’” 

In the State v. Moore case, the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina declared the act of 1891, which provided for a 
license fee of $1,000 for emigrant agents, to be unconsti- 
tutional. In its decision, the court ruled on the following 
points: That the occupation of emigrant agent was not of 
a category that it was so dangerous to the public interest 
that it should be, either directly or indirectly, restricted 
or prohibited. The court stated that with reference to 
the particular law under consideration that its motive 
was to tax or restrict or prohibit the occupation of emi- 
grant agent. That in view of the state’s exercise of police 
power it breached the bounds of regulation and was in 
effect an effort to prohibit the occupation in an indirect 
manner because of the unreasonable fee. That it was void 
as a tax because of its want of uniformity.® 

A notable case was that of Williams v. Fears in an ap- 
peal of the constitutionality of the Georgia law of 1898. 
Ultimately, the case was brought before the United States 
Supreme Court for a decision. Precedents were estab- 
lished as a basis for later state appeal cases, such as the 
State v. Hunt case in North Carolina in 1901,!° and the 
Kendrick v. State case in Alabama in 1905.1! In its de- 
cision, the United States Supreme Court justified the dis- 
crimination between internal and external labor agents, 
with reference to all laws previously passed by the state 
of Georgia, stating that the State could properly discrimi- 
nate between the occupations in its police and fiscal legis- 
lation. The Court declared that the license tax on emigra- 
tion agents was not in violation of the fourteenth amend- 

*71 Alabama, 499. 

°18 Southeastern Reporter, 342-346. 
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ment of the United States Constitution or of Article 4-32, 
or an abridgment of the privileges and immunities of 
citizens. Further, the Court ruled: ‘‘A discrimination 
against the person engaged in the business of emigrant 
agent hiring persons to labor outside of the state by a 
statute which imposes a license tax upon them, but not 
upon the person engaged in hiring laborers to work within 
the state, is not unconstitutional, a denial of equal protec- 
tion of the laws.’’ Also, the Court stated: ‘‘A burden 
on interstate commerce is not imposed by the Georgia 
Law of 1898.’’!” 

In the State v. Reeves case, decided by the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina, July 14, 1919, the Court ruled 
that the licensing of emigrant agents by the Criminal Code 
of 1912, Section 896, was warranted in exercise of the 
state’s police power, to protect the state’s laborers and 
the agricultural and manufacturing interests. It said 
that within the police power the legislature had power to 
prohibit the occupation entirely or to enact such regula- 
tions as it might deem desirable.’* Indeed, this opinion 
was a decided contrast to that rendered in the State v. 
Moore case, in which the North Carolina law of 1891 was 
declared to be unconstitutional because of its tendency to 
prohibit the occupation of emigrant labor agent, which 
was said by the court not to be dangerous to the public 
interest. 

In the State v. Bates case in South Carolina in 1918, 
the defense for the appellant contended that the appellant 
was exempt from the obligation of procuring an emigrant 
agent license because he was an agent for a railroad under 
the control of the director of the railroads, and cited the 
Act of Congress, March 21, 1918. The Court, in its reply, 
cited Section 10 of the Act, which states: ‘‘That carriers 
while under federal control shall be subject to all laws 


%179 United States Reports, 270-278. 
“99 Southeastern Reporter, 840. 
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and liabilities as common carriers, whether arising under 
state or federal laws or at common law, exceptions for 
as may be inconsistent with the provisions of the act or 
any other act applicable to such federal control or within 
any order of the President.’’"* 

In recapitulation of this study, these facts may be pre- 
sented as being significant. Since 1880, there has been a 
tendency of the Negro population of the South to migrate, 
both within the South and to the North. Since 1910, there 
has been a distinct increase in the Negro population of 
the North as the result of emigration from the South. A 
particular, initial, immediate cause, but not a fundamental 
cause, of the emigration of the Negro has been the activity 
of emigrant labor agents. Their influence obviously ex- 
plains the multitude of statutes enacted by the Southern 
states, beginning as early as 1879 and continuing until the 
second decade of the twentieth century. The motive un- 
derlying these statutes has been to reduce, if not to pro- 
hibit, the emigration of the Negro population from the 
South. This is clearly noted in the various aspects of the 
statutes—licensing, discriminating between labor agencies 
operating internally and externally, the exacting of exor- 
bitant fees and taxes, the result of which has been to re- 
strict the recruiting of Negro labor, and the increasing de- 
gree of regulation of the business of the emigrant labor 
agencies. A study of appeal cases concerning emigrant 
agents reveals that the courts have affirmed the constitu- 
tionality of the various statutes, in denial of such grounds 
of appeal as that the statutes have shown an unnecessary 
discrimination between labor agencies and emigrant labor 
agencies, that the statutes have prevented the free egress 
of citizens from one state into another, and that the pur- 
pose of such statutes has been in effect to eliminate the 
business of emigrant labor agents by resort to extreme 
regulatory measures. The reply of the courts has been 
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that the state might properly discriminate in its police 
and fiscal legislation between occupations of a similar 
nature but of a dissimilar tendency; that such emigrant 
labor statutes prevented the free egress of one citizen 
from one state to another only incidentally, if at all, and 
that the state legislature, within the police power dele- 
gated to it, had the right to prohibit the occupation entire- 
ly or to enact such regulations as it might deem desirable. 

The effect of statutory action in restricting Negro emi- 
gration has not been as great as might be presumed. In 
the first place, such action caused emigrant agents who re- 
fused to comply with the excessive demands of the stat- 
utes to resort to secretive tactics in their process of re- 
eruiting Negro labor. More important, there were other 
stimuli, not affected by the statutes, in the emigration of 
the Negro from the South. The Northern Negro press 
exercised considerable influence in inducing Southern Ne- 
groes to join the exodus. Also quite significant was the 
vast amount of personal correspondence pouring into the 
South from the North, apropos of the subject of emigra- 
tion. It is generally agreed that the labor agents proved 
to be an initial force in causing the emigration of the Ne- 
gro, but that other factors overshadowed it in the process 
of giving impetus to and maintaining the exodus. The 
fact, however, that emigrant agent laws were enacted by 
the Southern States does point to an apprehension of the 
South that emigrant agents were a cause in the emigra- 
tion movement of the Negro. This apprehension led to 
efforts to impede emigration by statutory means. 

Leo ALILUNAS 











THE DIPLOMACY OF THE ETHIOPIAN CRISIS 


I. BACKGROUND OF THE CRISIS 


The diplomacy of the Ethiopian crisis is filled with in- 
trigues and misunderstandings. Our study will involve 
first, a survey of the background; second, Italian, British, 
and French interests in the erisis; third, League action; 
and fourth, conclusion derived from the investigation. The 
reaction of Hitler’s policy on the crisis will occupy a promi- 
nent place in our discussion; the position of the United 
States will be analyzed in connection with the Kuropean 
developments.* 

The events which constitute the historical background 
of Ethiopia are of particular interest in their relation to 
the Italian-Ethiopian crisis of the present date. In the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century England conceived 
the Cape-to-Cairo project; the French colonial expan- 
sionists planned to join the French Congo region with 
French Somaliland. The conflicting plans involved a 


*This treatment is the outcome of a series of forum lectures and discus- 
sions given in Houston, Texas, under the auspices of the University of Hous- 
ton. It was read in final form before the annual session of the Southwestern 
Social Seience Association in April, 1936. It is prepared for those who wish 
to study the diplomacy of the Ethiopian Crisis. The work will serve as a 
reference in courses in History and Government. 

The distinguishing feature of the study is the emphasis placed on docu- 
mentary material and the evaluation of this material in the light of Italian, 
British, and French interests. The appraisal of the action of the League in 
dealing with the Ethiopian problem provides a contribution to current litera- 
ture in international relations. 

The writer acknowledges the use of daily and weekly news dispatches 
found in the columns of the Houston newspapers, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, the New York Times, and Time, a weekly magazine. Abyssinia and 
Italy, a pamphlet issued by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, has 
been a valuable aid in the compilation of material contained in the manuscript. 

The author wishes to thank Mrs. Leon Halden and Major F. L. Towery 
for excellent criticisms and suggestions. 
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struggle over the Sudan and Ethiopia. The events of the 
conquest for territory are not pertinent to the present dis- 
cussion except insofar as they affected the history of 
Ethiopia. 

These imperialistic projects culminated in the Fashoda 
incident. In compliance with the French designs Marchand 
was instructed to proceed from the French Congo to the 
Sudan, where he was to be met by another expedition from 
French Somaliland which would cross Ethiopia and meet 
him on the Nile. At the same time England dispatched 
Kitchener down the Nile to the Sudan. The Franco-Ethio- 
pian expedition failed; meantime, Marchand and Kitchener 
met at Fashoda. What threatened to be an international 
conflict was averted through the far sightedness of Kitch- 
ener, who suggested that the controversy be settled by 
diplomacy.’ 

In the diplomatic agreements that followed Fashoda, 
the French yielded to the British; the two divisions of the 
French Empire in North Africa remained separated by 
Ethiopia and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

In order to check French advance in Africa, England 
invited Italy to participate in the exploration of the dark 
continent; Italy was encouraged to obtain control of Ethio- 
pia. Accordingly, in 1899, Italy assisted Menelik in his 
struggle to obtain the throne of Ethiopia. On his acces- 
sion, Menelik rewarded Italy by signing the Treaty of Ue- 
ciali. The Ethiopian text of the treaty stated that ‘‘His 
Majesty the King of Kings of Ethiopia shall be at liberty 
to avail himself of the government of His Majesty the 
King of Italy for treatment of all questions concerning 
other Powers and Governments.’’ The Italian version em- 
ployed the word ‘‘consents’’ instead of the phrase ‘‘shall 
be at liberty to.’” 

Italy’s chicanery in the Treaty of Ucciali caused Menelik 


*P. T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics (1930), pp. 151-53. 
* Ibid., p. 144. 
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to change his policy. He sought the friendship of France 
in order to avoid the establishment of an Italian protecto- 
rate over his empire. The French were granted the privi- 
lege of building the only railway in Ethiopia, which con- 
nects French Somaliland with Addis Ababa. 

The Italian government sent troops to enforce its 
claims, and by 1893 Tigre was under the control of Italy. 
Menelik retaliated by renunciation of the Treaty of Ucciali. 
The Italians continued the conquest until March, 1896, 
when the Italian army was defeated at Adowa. The treaty 
of peace, signed at Addis Ababa, abrogated the Treaty 
of Ucciali, and recognized the independence of Ethiopia. 
One of the reasons for recent conflict was to avenge Adowa. 

In 1891, Britain, anxious to check the French advance 
in Central Africa, signed two agreements with Italy. These 
conventions defined the respective spheres of influence of 
the two countries. Almost all of Ethiopia was recognized 
as an Italian sphere; all territory in the Blue and White 
Nile regions was stipulated as a British sphere—a link in 
the Cape-to-Cairo project. 

From Fashoda to the present date, Ethiopia has been 
‘‘the vortex of converging drives of the British, French, 
and Italian expansionists.’’ In order to prevent further 
rivalry, in 1906, the three countries signed a treaty in which 
they agreed to maintain the integrity of Ethiopia, and to 
prevent rivalries with regard to concessions. Article IV is 
of particular interest. 

‘‘In the event of the status quo laid down in Article I being 
disturbed, France, Great Britain, and Italy shall make every effort 
to preserve the integrity of Ethiopia. In any case, they shall con- 
cert together, on the basis of the Agreements enumerated in the 
above mentioned Article, in order to safeguard: 

(a) The interests of Great Britain and Egypt in the Nile Basin, 
more especially as regards the regulation of the waters of that 
river and its tributaries (due consideration being paid to local 
interests), without prejudice to Italian interests mentioned in 
paragraph (b); 
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(b) The interests of Italy in Ethiopia as regards Erythreae 
and Somaliland (including the Benadir), more especially with 
reference to the hinterland of her possessions and the territorial 
connection between them to the west of Addis Ababa; 

(ec) The interests of France in Ethiopia as regards the French 
Protectorate on the Somali Coast, the hinterland of this Protec- 
torate and the zone necessary for the construction and working of 
the railway from Jibuti to Addis Ababa.’’$ 

II. Iranian, BritisH, anp FreNcH INTERESTS 


The recent conquest of Ethiopia by Italy was a result 
of Italy’s dissatisfaction with the territorial provision of 
the Treaty of Versailles. She had hoped to get a large 
share of the German colonies in Africa and the Turkish 
territories in Asia, but her hopes were flouted by the Al- 
lies. She had placed great confidence in the following sec- 
tion of the secret Treaty of London of 1915: 

‘‘In the event of France and Great Britain increasing their 
colonial territories in Africa at the expense of Germany, those 
two Powers agree in principle that Italy may claim some equi- 
table compensation, particularly as regards the settlement in her 
favour of the questions relative to the frontiers of the Italian 
colonies of Eritrea, Somaliland, and Libya, and the neighboring 
colonies belonging to France and Great Britain.’”! 

Contrary to Italy’s expectations, all the former German 
colonies in Africa were given to Great Britain, France and 
Belgium. However, certain concessions were made by 
France and England after the ratification of Versailles. In 
September, 1919, France ceded to Italy a section of terri- 
tory along the border of Tripoli. In July, 1924, Britain 
transferred Jubaland, part of British Kast Africa, to Italy. 
In July, 1934, the British government and Egypt agreed 
to an enlargement of the borders of Libya by the cession of 
small stretches of territory on the frontiers of Egypt and 
Sudan. The most recent effort to satisfy Italy was made 
by the French government in the treaty of January, 1935, 


* Abyssinia and Italy, p. 8. 
' Ibid., p. 11. 
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in which Italy received 2,500 out of 34,000 shares of the 
Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway and two strips of territory. 
one adjoining South Libya, the other on the southern fron- 
tier of Eretria.? 

The concessions granted Italy up to the period of De- 
cember, 1934, did not satisfy the aspirations of Mussolini. 
It is quite evident that ‘‘Sawdust Caesar’’ weleomed the 
Walwal incident of December, 1934, as an excuse for send- 
ing expeditionary forces into Ethiopia in order to avenge 
Adowa and to gain additional territory in Africa. 

‘Tt is not quite clear what Italy is aiming at in North- 
east Africa,’’ said Farago, eminent newspaper correspon- 
dent. ‘‘Some say that she is trying to unite her two col- 
onies, Eretria and Italian Somaliland, but I do not think 
that this can be so, firstly, because the country in between is 
worthless desert land, and secondly, because this plan 
would clash with French interests. 

‘¢A much more likely purpose was outlined to me by a 
European member of the Frontier Commission,’’ Farago 
continued, ‘‘and I was able to corroborate it myself while 
in Ethiopia. This man suggested that the most important 
factor involved was a river—the Shebeli which might one 
day become the Nile of Northeast Africa. Two-thirds of 
its course is in Abyssinia and the remainder runs through 
Italian territory, and, except for certain seetions of the 
River Jubba, it is the only river that flows the year round. 
Whoever gets possession of this desert country could fer- 
tilize it by irrigation, but it would be important to build the 
first dams in Abyssinian territory. Italian Somaliland has 
a climate suited to Italians, for the air is pure and there 
are no disease carrying insects, and it could be settled by 
four or five million people if the river were dammed. An- 
other attraction is that the mountains of these southern 
districts are said to be rich in minerals, particularly in 
gold and oil. So just as many builders and engineers are 
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being brought from Italy as soldiers, and they bring with 
them detailed plans of a huge irrigation scheme that has 
been worked out in the Italian Colonial Office.’’ 

Oil has been revealed as one of the chief villains of the 
Ethiopian drama. Mussolini is not fighting for a desert 
waste. On August 31, 1935, the public was astounded by 
the news of the Rickett concession, whereby vast oil areas 
were sold to Anglo-American interests by Ethiopia. Fran- 
cis M. Rickett, a British promoter, communicated to the 
Associated Press that Emperor Haile Selassie, seeking 
to stop an expected Italian advance into Ethiopia, deeded 
more than half his empire to Anglo-American interests for 
exploitation and development. The grant embraced an 
area of 150,000 square miles (more than the combined areas 
of Indiana, Lllinois and Iowa) to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and British industrial interests under a 75-year 
charter. The charter authorized its holders to exploit the 
oil and mineral resources and develop the country. The 
significance of the Rickett concession will be discussed be- 
low. We are merely calling attention to the fact that Mus- 
solini was aware of the presence of oil in large quantities 
in the section of Ethiopia outlined in the Rickett conces- 
sion; hence, his conquest of Ethiopia. 

Along with these considerations was the Walwal boun- 
dary dispute. Italy never stated her case with regard to 
Walwal, not even to the League. According to a study 
made by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Italy 
did not have a case. ‘‘The Abyssinian Case,’’ said this 
report, ‘‘is simple.’’ ‘‘Walwal is over 200 miles from the 
coast; it is also on the Abyssinian side of Menelik’s line; 
it is also in the territory of the Ogaden. By the agreements 
of both 1897 and 1908 it lies in Abyssinian territory.’” 

The French position in the Ethiopian crisis was more 
delicate than that of Italy. Both France and England 


*Farago, New Reason, p. 201. 
* Abyssinia and Italy, p. 29. 
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needed the friendship of Italy, in order to curb the Hitler 
menace. It was Mussolini who prevented Hitler from ob- 
taining economic and political control of Austria when 
Dollfus was murdered. According to Time of February 
26, 1934, a ‘‘Nazi Austria, openly ruled from Berlin, means 
more than an addition of 7,000,000 to the German Reich. 
It means that: French-supported Czechoslovakia would be 
surrounded by Nazi land on three sides; Germany would 
come down to the Brenner Pass and be one hundred miles 
from the Adriatic; Hungary and Roumania would be the 
next objects of Nazi attack.’” 

The recent activities across the Rhine have alarmed 
France; she feels the need of Italy. Hitler has re-armed; 
even Britain has signed an agreement which permits Ger- 
many to violate the Treaty of Versailles and build her navy 
up to 35 per cent of the strength of the British navy. Aus- 
tria and Hungary refused to vote the sanctions, showing a 
distinct alignment with Germany; later there were press 
notices of an Italian-German pact to counter-balance the 
Franco-Russian alliance. It appears that the major portion 
of Europe is fascist; France looks across the Rhine with 
fear and trembling. 

It is not unusual, then, that the efforts of France have 
been directed toward peace. These efforts will be discussed 
in connection with the attitude of the League toward the 
problem. It is also significant that on the occasions when 
Britain obtained the consent of France to the declaration 
of Italy as the aggressor and to France’s support of the 
sanctions movenient, France always made a counter-de- 
mand in return for services rendered—British protection 
from Germany. Britain has consented to make the Rhine 
her official boundary line. Britain and the League cannot 
act without France, because France as a European and 
African power, wants no rival in Mussolini and dares not 
risk driving him into Hitler’s arms. 


° Time, February 26, 1934. 
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The attitude of France is quite evident from reports of 
the Italian-French agreement of January 7, 1935 when 
Italy received 2,500 shares of the Jibuti-Addis Ababa rail- 
way and territorial concessions on her Libyan and Kretrian 
frontiers. The Royal Institute of International Affairs in 
its study points out that the agreement as a whole was free- 
lv commented on in all countries as appearing to the advan- 
tage of France rather than Italy. Continuing, the report 
states, ‘‘It was widely suggested that the agreement was 
accompanied by an understanding about Italy’s intentions 
in Abyssinia. Laval, on June 19, denied to the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the Chamber that the French Govern- 
ment had agreed to leave Italy a free hand in the matter. 
But a swing over from pro-French to anti-French feeling, 
which was apparent in the Italian press during April and 
May, gives the impression that there was some understand- 
ing that was differently interpreted by the two parties.’”® 

David Lloyd George, war-time prime minister, in this 
connection declared: 

‘‘There can be no doubt that Laval agreed early this year to 
accord Mussolini a free hand in Abyssinia. The Italians claim that 
they paid France a high price for that freedom. They surrendered 
all those Italian claims to Tunis which had accounted a good deal 
for the recent frigidity of Franco-Italian relations, and they de- 
garrisoned their French frontiers. ... The bargain is being kept 
with cunning fidelity.’’? 

It is very difficult to state the British position without 
first going into a discussion of the action of the League, 
which unquestionably represents the policy of the British 
government. However, we might get a clearer conception 
of the British attitude by first answering the question: 
What does Britain have at stake in this crisis? 

Britain’s major interest is her imperial life-line, which 
runs from Gibraltar through the Mediterranean Sea and 


* Abyssinia and Italy, p. 16. 
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the Suez and from thence through the Red Sea and the 
Gulf of Aden to India, Australia, and New Zealand. By 
controlling Northeastern Africa, Britain controls the Suez; 
by controlling the Suez, she keeps safe the route to India 
and the Far East. This life-line is completely bottled up by 
British ships. The statement of Mussolini in regard to the 
British activities in the Mediterranean is rather significant : 

‘We find it monstrous that the nation which dominates the 
world refuses us a small bit of land in the African sun. Many times 
have I given Britain assurance that her interests in Ethiopia would. 
be scrupulously protected. Her attitude, I repeat, is monstrous! 
The real reason why Britain so strongly opposes Italy she does 
not mention.’’® 

The Lake Tana water supply is Great Britain’s chief 
consideration in Ethiopia. Lake Tana is the source of the 
Blue Nile; the Sudan depends on the White and the Blue 
Nile for its existence. England has had a general under- 
standing with Ethiopia since 1902 to the effect that dams 
should be constructed in the region of the lake in order to 
regulate the flow of the waters for the benefit of Egypt and 
the Sudan. 

In November, 1919, the Italians proposed to the British 
government: 

(a) That Italy should support Great Britain’s claim for a con- 
cession to carry out works on a barrage on Lake Tana, ‘‘ within 
the Italian sphere of influence, pending the delimitation of the 
extent of the territorial zone to be recognized as pertaining to 
Great Britain in respect of the latter’s predominant hydraulic 
interests. ’’ 

(b) That in return Great Britain should support an Italian 
claim to a concession for a railway connecting Eritrea and Soma- 
liland and running to the west of Addis Ababa. 

(c) That Italy reserved to herself all rights in the Italian zone. 

It later transpired that this ‘‘offer was not entertained 
at the time, chiefly owing to the strong objection felt to the 
idea of allowing a foreign power to establish any sort of 
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control over the headwaters of rivers so vital to the pros- 
perity and even to the existence of Egypt and Sudan.’” 

In 1925, Britain and Italy came to an understanding re- 
garding Lake Tana by which Britain pledged her support 
to Italy’s request to Abyssinia for a railway from Eretria 
to Somaliland in return for Italian support in obtaining 
from Abyssinia a concession to build a barrage on Lake 
Tana and a motor road from the Sudan to the lake. Abys- 
sinia protested to the two governments, and France also 
objected on the basis of the Treaty of 1906. Abyssinia ap- 
pealed to the League; both Great Britain and Italy ex- 
plained their positions in moderate terms. The agreement, 
according to both parties, was in no way detrimental to 
Abyssinian rights or independence; ‘‘it merely secured 
Great Britain against Italian rivalry in obtaining the Tana 
concession from Abyssinia, and Italy against British com- 
petition over the railway she desired.’’’° The secretariat 
of the League gave this explanation to Abyssinia and the 
matter was dropped. 

The Lake Tana project was one of the provisions incor- 
porated in the Rickett concession. Surveys of the Tana 
region were made by R. G. White and Company in 1930. 
The surveys sponsored by the British and Egyptian gov- 
ernments were completed in June, 1935. According to the 
Associated Press in a dispatch of August 31, 1935, Rickett 
said that the Emperor ‘‘had entered into negotiations look- 
ing toward the granting of a right of perpetuity to a cor- 
poration known as the Lake Tana Conservancy Syndicate 
which proposes to build dams and pumping stations at Lake 
Tana, one of the sources of the Blue Nile, long a subject 
of international vigilance and jealousy.’’ 

Another important British interest in the Ethiopian 
problem was the attitude that her black subjects in Africa 
might take toward the mother country in case Ethiopia de- 

® Abyssinia and Italy, p. 12. 
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feated Italy. Such a victory might result in a general up- 
rising on the part of Britain’s black subjects. Thus it was 
to England’s advantage to protect Ethiopia and yet so to 
manipulate the situation that ultimately Italy would not 
suffer defeat, as was the case in 1896. 

Our analysis of the British position would be incom- 
plete without a discussion of the influence of the political 
situation in England on the Ethiopian crisis. Unquestion- 
ably the Ethiopian affair was used as a means to guarantee 
the return of the Conservatives to power. A general elec- 
tion was due in the spring of 1936. Instead, at the psycho- 
logical time, a ‘‘snap”’ election was held, November 28, 
1935. Charles Selden of the New York Times, describes the 
political strategy of the Conservatives as follows: 

‘*A general election before Christmas, probably at the end of 
next month... . The election campaign will consist of maneuvering 
to win those 11,000,000 voters who went on record this year in the 
peace ballot referendum in favor of supporting the League of 
Nations. Incidentally . . . 6,060,000 voted for military sanctions. 
... There is no other question of British politics, domestic or for- 
eign, on which the will of the people is so definitely known by the 
politicians. The number of these Britons who have declared for the 
League exceeds the normal voting strength of either the Conserva- 
tive or the Labor Party. ... The Labor Party .. . has never been 
more unprepared for a contest than now. It has no effective lead- 
ership and cannot consistently fight the Government on sanctions, 
which will be one of the chief issues of the campaign, because the 
Laborites themselves at their recent party conference voted almost 
unanimously in favor of sanctions.’’! 


David Lloyd George observed: 

‘‘The League offered Mussolini nothing which he could have 
accepted without being laughed off the Italian stage .. . and as 
for talk of sanctions, Il Duce knew the exact weight of the brain 
and fist of every man with whom he was dealing, and having care- 
fully scanned the figures on the balance, he decided it was a safe 
chance to defy them all. 

‘‘He knew that if sanctions were applied they would be negli- 
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gible. I am not the only one to suspect that he has already nego- 
tiated these sanctions with the French Premier. They are arranged 
sanctions to preserve the respectability of the League and its au- 
thority for future use. ... Britain will not act without France, and 
the French Government is in honor bound not to apply effective 
sanctions. ’’!* 

The results were as expected. The Labor Party, split 
by the resignation of its pacifist leader, Lansbury, lost to 
the Conservatives. The Government won 53 per cent of 
the popular vote and 69 per cent of the seats in the House 
of Commons, and the election became a matter of history. 

III. THe Action or THE LEAGUE 

More important than the interests of either Britain or 
Italy in the Ethiopian crisis was the action of the League of 
Nations. The crisis expanded beyond the interests of the 
parties directly concerned ; League action made a clash be- 
tween two imperialisms a problem of international magni- 
tude. 

The boundary between Ethiopia and the Italian colonies 
had never been determined. This is evident from the fact 
that a joint Anglo-Abyssinian Commission was at work on 
a more definite understanding of the line when the Walwal 
incident occurred. Italian planes circled over the commis- 
sion’s camp and the British representatives retired to Ado 
in order to avoid complications. An Italian military camp 
had established a ‘‘defensive’’ post a mile away. 

The Walwal clash occurred about three weeks after the 
British moved to Ado. There were no eyewitnesses; both 
sides claimed aggression. Abyssinia asked for arbitration 
under the Treaty of 1928, Article V of which reads as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘Both Governments undertake to submit to a procedure of 
conciliation and arbitration disputes which may arise between them 
and which it may not have been possible to settle by ordinary diplo- 
matic methods, without having recourse to armed force. Notes shall 
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be exchanged by common agreement between the two Governments 
regarding the manner of appointing arbitrators.’’! 

The Italian Government at first refused arbitration, de- 
manded apologies, the salute of the flag, and $100,000 com- 
pensation. On January 3, 1935, Italy appealed to the 
League. The Council postponed action until May, and Italy 
agreed to submit the matter to a conciliation committee of 
the League consisting of two members representing each 
side and a neutral chairman. Italy agreed to a discussion 
of the cause of the Walwal incident, but she was not willing 
to consider the question of the frontier. 

On March 15, Abyssinia had acceded to all the provi- 
sions of the Act for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes. On April 17 she again appealed to the League, 
invoking Articles X and XV of the Covenant and adding 
that ‘‘in consequence of mobilization ordered by the Royal 
Italian Government, and of the continued dispatch of troops 
and war material to the Ethiopian frontier, there now ex- 
ists between Ethiopia and the Royal Italian Government a 
dispute likely to lead to war.”’ 

A dispute arose as to the nationality of the members of 
the Conciliatory Commission; Italy contended that only 
nationals of the two countries concerned should serve; 
Ethiopia argued that the Treaty of 1928 did not mention 
the nationality of the conciliators; hence she had a right 
to appoint citizens of other countries to serve on the com- 
mission. Ethiopia notified Italy of the appointment of Pitt- 
man B. Potter, an American authority on international law, 
and M. de la Pradelle, Professor of Law at the University 
of Paris. 

Anthony Eden, British Minister to the League, and 
Pierre Laval, as joint rapporteurs to the Council succeeded 
in temporarily adjusting matters. By the terms of the 
agreement, Italy withdrew her objections to the national- 
ity of the members of the arbitration commission. If the 
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commission did not reach a settlement by August 25, the 
Council would consider the matter in September.’ 

To defend Italy’s position, Mussolini took occasion to 
address the Italian Senate regarding the Eden-Laval agree- 
ment. 

‘**Honorable Senators!’ he cried, and every Fascist leaned 
forward, knowing that potent words would follow: ‘. . . The prob- 
lem of Italo-Ethiopian relations is the order of the day, and not 
only in Italy. ... One rumor abroad in some foreign circles is to be 
denied formally immediately—a rumor of Franco-British diplo- 
matic ‘‘steps’’ in Rome. 

*« «The very word ‘‘step”’ is extremely distasteful. ... The truth 
is that no step has been taken up to now. And owing to Italo- 
Franco-British relations, it is most probable that there will not be 
any, even in the future. . . 

‘« *T wish to add immediately and in the most explicit and sol- 
emn manner that we will send out all the soldiers we believe neces- 
sary. And no one can take upon himself the intolerable presump- 
tion to dictate to us concerning the character and volume of our 
precautionary measures’.’”* 

On the first of July, Eden made a speech in the House 
of Commons in which he proposed the cession of the port of 
Zelia in British Somaliland to Abyssinia on condition that 
Abyssinia make certain territorial and economic conces- 
sions to Italy. To this proposal Mussolini replied in the 
negative, indicating that the only solution that would satis- 
fy Italy would be an Italian protectorate over Abyssinia. 

The delay in adjusting the Ethiopian affair was pur- 
poseful. France was anxious to keep Italy from a too elab- 
orate, too expensive campaign in Ethiopia. She thought 
that if Italy were forced to send too many troops to Ethi- 
opia, Adolph Hitler would have an excellent opportunity to 
stage a coup d’etat in Austria. 

France and Britain, however, have another reason for 
being ‘‘lukewarm”’ toward Italian occupation of Ethiopia 
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—the Japanese menace. Economically speaking, Japan had 
established herself on a firm basis in this section of Africa. 
The bulk of the import trade of Abyssinia came from 
Japan; Japanese immigrants married Ethiopians and 
treated them as equals; an Ethiopian Problems Society was 
organized in Japan, and its leader, Toyama, telegraphed 
Haile Selassie, urging the maintenance of independence. 
It was claimed Japanese penetration of Abyssinia was the 
most serious threat to ‘‘white supremacy’’ in Africa.‘ 

Again Italy and France did not want the problem to go 
to the League. League action might force Italy to with- 
draw, as happened in the case of Japan and Germany. 
Every effort was made on the part of these two countries 
to arbitrate the question outside League circles. 

There was another reason for delay. Italy was also 
playing for time. It was useless for the Italian armies to 
attempt a conquest of Ethiopia until the rainy season was 
over, about the first of September. So Italy raised objec- 
tions to the personnel of the arbitral board, then agreed 
that the membership was acceptable. On July 9, she brought 
up the original objection to arbitration—she refused to en- 
ter into any discussion of the dispute until the responsibil- 
ity for the Walwal incident had been settled. On the afore- 
said date, the commission suspended its sessions for an 
indefinite time. Ethiopia then insisted on action by the 
Council.” 

A very important point of difference that contributed 
to the difficulty of reaching an understanding in the tri- 
parte conference was the bilateral agreement on naval mat- 
ters concluded on June 18, 1935, between Britain and Ger- 
many. Great Britain agreed that Germany should have the 
right to a fleet with an aggregate tonnage equal to 35 per 
cent of the British navy. Germany was also allowed to in- 
crease her proportion of submarines to 45 per cent. In re- 
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turn Germany agreed never again to resort to unrestricted 
submarine warfare. The German navy, under this treaty, 
would be within 15 per cent of the present naval tonnage 
of France. This move on the part of the British diplomats 
antagonized the French, and had a decided effect on efforts 
toward peace put forward by Britain in the tripartite con- 
ferences. 

Finally, on July 4, Haile Selassie invoked the provi- 
sions of the Briand-Kellog Pact and appealed to the United 
States. President Roosevelt’s reply was a ‘‘master stroke 
of diplomacy.’’ His reply stated that the United States 
government, in common with sixty-one other countries, 
would be loath to believe that either of the countries in- 
volved would resort to other than pacific means as a method 
of dealing with the controversy, or would permit any situa- 
tion to arise which would be inconsistent with the commit- 
ments of the Pact.® 

Since the conciliation commission had abandoned its 
work, a meeting of the Council was called for July 31. The 
result of the action of the Council was to set the commission 
back to work with the understanding that it was not to con- 
sider the sovereignty of the Walwal area. It instructed the 
commission to proceed with the appointment of a fifth mem- 
ber. In addition it was understood that three-power con- 
ferences should take place which would not be under League 
auspices. The Council decided to meet again on Septem- 
ber 4.7 

Before discussing the proposals of the three-power con- 
ference, we shall give a few comments which are of vital 
interest. The British Foreign Secretary made the follow- 
ing statement in the House of Commons: 

‘‘We are second to no one in our intention to carry out our 
obligations under the Treaties and under the Covenant... . 

“*The effect of a war between Italy and Abyssinia would, in our 

*New York Times, July 17, 1935. 
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view, be wholly bad. Whether the war be long or short, whether 
the victor be Italy or Abyssinia, the effect would be harmful be- 
yond exaggeration on the League and all that the League stands 
for. The attempt that we have made in the post-World War to 
substitute peaceful settlement for the arbitrament of the sword 
would have been frustrated. The small weak countries of the world 
would see the protection upon which they have been depending 
gravely endangered. The pacts that have been laboriously con- 
cluded for the greater security of Europe would seem little more 
than scraps of paper. That is why we shall strive to our utmost 
to keep the League in being. .. . 

‘‘We are not unsympathetic to the Italian need for expansion, 
and our actions since the War show that our sympathy is more than 
a sympathy of idle words. If the Italian Government have com- 
plaints to make against the Abyssinian Government, let them make 
those complaints in the proper and regular manner. They will 
find the League ready to give full and impartial consideration to 
the case which they put before it. But these are issues which can 
be settled without recourse to war.’’® 


Rather different in tone was an unsigned article, gener- 
ally assumed to have been written by Signor Mussolini, 
published in the Popolo d’Italia of July 31, 1935: 


‘*Slavery exists in Abyssinia ... but it is not for that reason 
that Italy is preparing herself for action. . . . Nor is an essential 
argument the question of race. . . . Not even civilization is the ob- 


ject that Italy has in view. ... 

‘““The essential arguments, absolutely unanswerable, are two: 
the vital needs of the Italian people and their security in East 
Africa. The former of these arguments was admitted by the British 
Foreign Secretary himself; the second is the decisive one. . 

‘““The solution of the problem can only be totalitarian. Any 
action of expansion or any protectorate must be accompanied by 
military measures. Italy is the only judge of her security in East 
Africa. But in military terms, the Italo-Abyssinian problem is sim- 
plicity and logic itself. The problem admits of only one solution, 
with Geneva, without Geneva, or against Geneva.’”® 


® Abyssinia and Italy, pp. 37-38. 
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Preceding the three-power meeting, Haile Selassie an- 
nounced that Ethiopia was willing to cede part of her ter- 
ritory to Italy in exchange for an outlet to the sea and 
financial assistance. Haile Selassie said: 

‘‘Our government always wanted to obtain loans as a means of 
aiding the development of the country and for speeding up the 
works of civilization. 

‘‘But another means of aiding economic development of the 
country is to obtain a port for Ethiopia and if it will fulfill our 
two aspirations, we would see no objections to ceding part of 
Ogaden. ... We do not wish the independence of the country to be 
touched. Neither do we desire that offense should be given to 
Italian prestige.’’!° 

On August 16, the three-power conference met and of- 
fered proposals for settlement which included the granting 
of extensive economic concessions to Italy in Abyssinia, 
assistance in the settlement of the frontier questions 
through negotiation, protection of Italian citizens in Ethi- 
opia, and collective assistance to Abyssinia in economic 
matters on the part of the countries concerned. These ad- 
justments were contingent upon acceptance by Ethiopia 
and the League and a guarantee of Ethiopian independence 
on the part of Italy.™ 

On August 19, Mussolini’s answer arrived in London. 
It was a very emphatic ‘‘No.’’ He indicated that the only 
satisfactory basis of peace would be a guarantee of an 
Italian protectorate over Ethiopia. 

Within two weeks thereafter, the world was startled by 
the news of the Rickett concession. This action on the part 
of Haile Selassie was interpreted as an effort to discourage 
Italian aggression by gaining the support of the United 
States. It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss 
the diplomacy of the Rickett concession. Suffice to say that 
the Standard Oil at first denied any connection with the 
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concession. Two days later G. Walden and 8S. Dundas, 
chairman of the board and vice-president of the Standard 
Vacuum Company, respectively, one of the subsidiaries of 
the Standard Oil Company, appeared before Secretary 
Hull. Mr. Hull issued the following statement: 

‘““Mr. George S. Walden and Mr. Dundas, chairman of the 
board and vice-president, respectively, of the Standard Vacuum 
Oil Company, called on September 3, 1935, to make known to the 
department that their company is the owner of an extensive oil 
concession granted by the emperor of Ethiopia on August 29, last, 
to the African Exploration and Development Company, a subsidi- 
ary of the Standard Vacuum Oil Company, and to seek the de- 
partment’s advice on the situation created by the grant. 

‘‘The officials of the above mentioned company were informed 
that the granting of this concession had been the cause of great 
embarrassment, not only to this government but to other govern- 
ments who are making strenuous and sincere efforts for the preser- 
vation of peace. 

‘‘In the circumstances, the company officials were informed of 
the views of this government that it was highly desirable that the 
necessary steps should be taken at the earliest possible moment to 
terminate the present concession. 

‘‘The secretary of state was later informed by the above officials 
of the company that the company has decided to withdraw from the 
concession and is notifying the emperor to that effect.’’!” 

The officials of the company stated that the matter was 
handled in the regular course of business and as a private 
transaction with Ethiopia, and without consultation with 
any other government. Yet any effort by the American 
Government or American capital to enforce the concession 
could cause complications of untold gravity in the Italian- 
Ethiopian crisis, even to involving the United States in a 
European war. 

The Rickett deal aroused the antagonism of Mussolini 
and increased his defiant attitude. ‘‘Political maneuvers 
now being attempted abroad,’’ he declared in an unsched- 
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uled speech, ‘‘will not lead Italy to abandon the road she 
has taken. That road is already won. Any attempt to place 
obstacles in it will prove futile.’’* 

The failure of Mussolini to accept the tri-partite pro- 
posals left the matter ‘‘up to the League.’’ The Council 
met on the fourth of September. Baron Aloisi argued the 
ease of Italy. The Aloisi brief stated that Abyssinia had 
for forty years refused to define its boundary lines along 
the Italian frontiers, that she had been negligent in the pro- 
tection of Italian citizens, had violated all treaties with 
Italy, had imperiled the security of Italian colonies, and 
had continued to operate slave markets.* Even though 
Italy had championed the entrance of Ethiopia in the 
League, she now contended that Ethiopia should be de- 
clared ineligible insofar as further participation in 
League activities was concerned. ‘‘Surely,’’ the memoran- 
dum said, ‘‘the League of Nations must consider that a 
state such as Ethiopia in which barbarism is still systematic 
is unworthy to stand side by side with civilized nations, and 
has therefore lost all right to invoke the covenant against 
other League members.’’ Italy, ‘‘who stands in most urgent 
need for colonial expansion,’’ had suffered the greatest 
damage and was defending ‘‘her security, her rights and 
her dignity,’’ as well as the prestige and good name of the 
League.’° 

The Ethiopian delegate, Hawariate, through his adviser, 
Professor Jeze, replied to the Italian charges. They sug- 
gested that the action of the League be in accordance with 
Article XV. The Council, however, delayed again. It ap- 
pointed a Committee of Five in which Britain, France, 
Spain, Poland, and Turkey were represented, to seek settle- 
ment of the dispute by pacific means. 

The Committee of Five made its report to the Council 
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on eighteenth of September. The report at first suggested 
the cession of Ogaden and Danakil to Italy. ‘‘It looks as 
if the League thinks I am a collector of deserts,’’ Musso- 
lini stated. ‘‘The plan is not only unacceptable but de- 
risory.’”® The Committee did not include the ‘‘deserts’’ 
in its final plan. It recommended that Ethiopian govern- 
ment be reorganized under a League High Commissioner 
with special reference to police, finances, jurisprudence, 
education and health services. 

Again Mussolini rejected the scheme. He demanded a 
protectorate over Ethiopia. Included in his demands were: 
Ethiopia’s army must be largely under Italian advisers; 
Italy must be granted a stretch of territory west of Addis 
Ababa connecting Eretria and Italian Somaliland; Ethiopia 
might be granted a seaport, but only on Italian territory. 

Between the September meeting of the Council and the 
invocation of the sanctions, a proposal was made by France 
that Britain withdraw its fleet or a great portion thereor 
from the Mediterranean, provided Italy withdraw one of 
its army divisions from Libya. The British refused this 
plan, suggesting that all negotiations be carried on within 
the League, and not by individual members."* 


On September 25, 1935, the Council gave notice to Italy 
and Ethiopia that they could not start a war before the 
fourth of December without violating the League covenant. 
‘Tf either one starts aggressive hostilities before then, that 
nation will be deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all members of the League, thereby automatically 
calling for punishment by the other nations,’’ the resolu- 
tion read.’* The action was taken in tense excitement and in 
the space of 70 minutes. This was the first time in the eight 
months of negotiation that the Council faced the issue 
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openly and frankly, really determined to apply Articles XV 
and XVI in order to avert war or penalize an aggressor.” 

Mussolini answered the challenge of the League penal- 
ties by a general order for mobilization. In an address to 
20,000,000 fascists assembled in every city of the land, he 
told the people in a ringing warlike speech that Italy ‘‘is 
ready for war and cannot be stopped from its conquest of 
Ethiopia.’’ ‘‘The blackest kind of injustice is now being 
done toward Italy,’’ he declared, ‘‘and Italy is being re- 
fused her just place in the sun. To acts of war we will re- 
spond with acts of war.’”° 

Regarding the threat of invocation of the sanctions by 
the League, he declared: 


‘‘We will not pretend. To economic sanctions we will reply 
with the discipline of our people. To military ones, we will reply 
with military action.’’*? 


Dispatches from Addis Ababa on the same day brought 
news of a general mobilization order issued by Haile Selas- 
sie. The Emperor protested to the League of Nations 
against an alleged invasion of Ethiopia by Italian troops. 

The third of October marked the climax. The headlines 
and radio reports flashed the news to the world that Italian 
invaders had bombed two Ethiopian towns, Adowa and 
Adegrat, killing and wounding 1,700 Ethiopians. A report 
from Addis Ababa stated that the Italians had advancea 
also on the southern front and that 800 Ethiopians who had 
charged them were mowed down by machine gun fire. 

The armed clashes in Ethiopia put the League on trial. 
In September the original committee appointed by the 
League to report on the Walwal incident brought in a re- 
port that neither side was to blame. Technically, the Com- 
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mittee of Thirteen had until the spring to draw up its re- 
port, and Italy and Ethiopia were obligated not to go to 
war for at least three months. 

Two days after the bombing of Adowa, the League of 
Nations Council Committee adopted a report for immediate 
submission to the Council. The report stated that Italy was 
clearly in the wrong. The Committee decided to ask Baron 
Aloisi of Italy and Dr. Hawariate of Ethiopia to appear be- 
fore the public session of the Council and present their final 
arguments. At the council meeting Dr. Hawariate answered 
Aloisi in solemn words. ‘‘I ask the council to address to 
the Italian government an appeal to cease all military oper- 
ations. Italy has violated the covenant and I request the 
invocation of the sanctions. Ethiopia has done her part. 
She has made every sacrifice in the interests of peace.’’”” 

The Council failed to take immediate action. It ap- 
pointed a ‘‘Strategy Committee’’ of six to handle the prob- 
lem. This committee was instructed to make recommenda- 
tions on Ethiopia’s plea for military sanctions and also to 
name the aggressor at the meeting of the Council on the 
following Monday. The ‘‘Strategy Committee’? named 
Italy the aggressor, stated that Italy had resorted to war 
in violation of the League covenant and that the penalties 
expressed in Article XVI became applicable without a 
declaration of war. 

The League assembly convened on the ninth of October. 
The day following fifty-one nations declared Italy the vio- 
lator of the League covenant because of its undeclared war 
against Ethiopia. By this action League members obli- 
gated themselves to enforce economic-financial sanctions 
against Italy. Italy, Austria, Hungary, and Albania cast 
dissenting votes. 

Baron Aloisi made a final plea in behalf of Italy. He 
charged that the League had been unfair, that it had used 


2 Houston Post, October 6, 1935, 
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two weights and two measures in its work, having applied 
sanctions against Italy when in similar circumstances it 
had not applied sanctions against Japan in the Manchurian 
crisis. 

‘Why not Japan?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Why Italy?’ 

The Assembly was tense. Aloisi folded his manuscript 
and walked out. It was Italy against 51 nations. 

Sir Anthony Eden, then British minister to the League, 
spoke in behalf of the British position. Said he: 

““There is no need for me to repeat this morning the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government in this dispute. 

“Tt has already been declared at this assembly. The policy of 
His Majesty’s Government remains firmly based upon the ecove- 
nant. 

‘‘War is a callous anachronism and mankind will never taste 
lasting happiness until war is abolished. 

‘“‘The league is now faced by its second task. Action must be 
taken. It declares our full willingness to partake in that action.’’*4 

‘‘T shall make only a brief declaration,’’ said Pierre 
Laval of France. ‘‘France will face her obligations. | 
have said this before the Council. I repeat it before the 
Assembly. The Covenant is our international law.’’”” 

The Assembly then appointed a Committee of 51 to de- 
cide what sort of sanctions to apply. Proposal No. 1 of this 
committee was an embargo on arms and ammunition; Pro- 
posal No. 2 prohibited loans and credits to Italy; Proposal 
3 prohibited importation by League members of all goods 
coming from Italy; Proposal 4 put an embargo on all key 
raw materials necessary for war; Proposal 5 required 
League members to assist each other in economic losses, es- 
pecially such members as Roumania and Jugo-Slavia.”® 
The committee fixed November 15 as the date when sane- 
tions should go into effect. 

* Houston Chronicle, October 10, 1935. 

* Ibid. 


* Thid. 
* World Almanac (1936), p. 57. 
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Clement Attlee, one of the leaders of the Labor party, 
makes an interesting comment on the British position at 
Geneva: 


“‘The Government has a terrible responsibility for the present 
international situation. It did nothing to check the aggression of 
Japan in the Far East and thus seriously discredited the League 
of Nations and undermined the collective peace system. 

‘‘Overlate to stop a war, the Government ranged itself at the 
eleventh hour behind the Covenant at Geneva. Even now its action 
has been slow and halfhearted. While paying lip service to the 
League, it is planning a vast, expensive rearmament program 
which will only stimulate similar programs elsewhere. This Gov- 
ernment is a danger to the peace of the world and to the security 
of this nation.’’*? 

Meantime, the United States fell into the British trap— 
entered the League at the back door and proclaimed an 
arms embargo on Italy and Ethiopia. The League adopted 
the same list that President Roosevelt had proclaimed but 
a few days before and added thereto powder and explosives. 
Thus the United States and the League were made to ap- 
pear to act in concert. Secretary Hull denied the charge, 
stating that the United States had taken independent ac- 
tion. A summary of the President’s policy follows: 

‘*President Roosevelt and congress have taken these steps to 
preserve American neutrality during foreign conflicts. 

1. Embargoed export of all actual munitions and implements 
of war to Italy and Ethiopia. 

Prohibited American vessels from transporting any muni- 
tions banned to either belligerent nation or to a neutral 
country for trans-shipment to the warring countries. 
Warned all Americans against engaging in ‘transactions 
of any character’ with either belligerent except at their 
own risk. 


bo 


— 


4. Admonished Americans against traveling on vessels of war- 
ring nations, with the warning that they will do so at their 
own risk. 


* Time, November 4, 1935. 
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5. Provided (through the Johnson act) against loans or credits 
being made to governments which have defaulted on war 
debts. This category embraces all major European powers, 
including Italy. 

6. Warned all Americans in Ethiopia that the United States 

cannot give them protection, and advised their departure 

from the country. 

Emphasized through the state department that American 

law prohibits enlistment by Americans in this country in any 

foreign army, and that Americans who join military forces 
abroad and take an oath of allegiance to a foreign ruler are 
liable to loss of their citizenship.’’** 

The President even went beyond the powers granted in 
the Neutrality Act. He later declared Americans who had 
transactions of any character with either belligerent ‘‘do 
so at their own risk.’’ This marked a distinct reversal of 
our policy of freedom of the seas. In the past, the United 
States had argued for the right of neutral citizens and com- 
merce to freedom of the seas. Controversy about deaths 
and injuries suffered by Americans on the high seas caused 
our entrance into the World War. In our policy regarding 
embargoes, we were just as much at war with Italy as 
Britain or France. 

Yet the President said that the United States must for- 
ever remain ‘‘untangled.’’ 

**The second cloud—‘ foreign war’—is more real—a more potent 
danger at this moment to the future of civilization. 

“*It is not surprising that many of our citizens feel a deep sense 
of apprehension lest some of the nations of the world repeat the 
folly of twenty years ago and drag civilization to a level from 
which world-wide recovery may be all but impossible. 

‘*TIn the face of this apprehension the American people can have 
but one concern and speak but one sentiment: Despite what hap- 
pens in continents overseas, the United States of America shall and 
must remain, as long ago the father of of our country prayed that 
it might remain, untangled and free.’’° 


oq 


* Houston Post, October 6, 1935. 
* Ibid. 
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On the twenty-seventh of October the United States re- 
plied to the note from the League regarding cooperation in 
the sanctions movement. The reply pledged moral support 
of the United States to aid the League in its peace efforts. 
Secretary Hull reviewed the steps taken by the United 
States, made no commitments, and reserved liberty of ac- 
tion in the Italo-Ethiopian conflict. The American note 
stated that this country ‘‘views with sympathetic interest 
the individual or concerted efforts of other nations to pre- 
serve peace or to localize and shorten the duration of 
war.’”°° 

The New York Times of October 30 carries an interview 
from Roosevelt and Hull in which these leaders request the 
holding of exports to Italy to normal figures. The headlines 
read: ‘‘Roosevelt Warns On War Commerce; Move Aids 
League; President’s Statement Tantamount to Declaring 
for Ceasing United States Trade with Italy.’’ 

Meantime, Prime Minister Baldwin invited the United 
States to join the League. He said: 

‘‘T am certain there are millions of American citizens who are 
watching with lively sympathy our efforts to make the League an 
instrument of world peace.”’ 

Mr. Baldwin struck at the attitude of isolation although 
he mentioned no country by name. 

‘‘Such a policy is called ‘splendid isolation.’ * * * Why is it 
more splendid to be by yourself than with others? 

‘‘Let us keep our feet out of these adjectival enticements and 
walk in the way of truth unvarnished. We cannot choose that 
fugitive cloistered peace if we would. * * * 

‘Does anyone think that war between great nations can be a 
limited war and that meanwhile we can trade with both sides in 
prosperous neutrality? * * * We cannot bolt ourselves in an armed 
citadel and survive.’’*! 


The next move on the part of the League to involve the 


* New York Times, October 26, 1935. 
™ Tbid., October 31, 1935. 
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United States was an effort to embroil us in European 
affairs by including oil in our embargo. The Sanctions 
Committee of the League adopted in principle the Canadian 
proposal that petroleum and its derivatives, coal, pig iron, 
cast iron, and steel, be added to the embargo list, provided 
that such a proposal ‘‘will not be effective until conditions 
for rendering it effective appear to be realized.’*? This 
was, in effect, a bid for the United States and Canada to 
stand responsible for the starting of a new world war. 
Mussolini answered the challenge by saying that an oil 
embargo would mean war. It appeared that Britain was 
attempting to make a catspaw of the United States. It 
seemed to the world and to Italy that ‘‘the strongest sane- 
tion move was being demanded from the American side of 
the Atlantic.’’ 

In official circles it was stated that President Roosevelt 
did not have the power, in the absence of expressed authori- 
zation of congress, to impose formal embargoes on condi- 
tional contraband. Congress was specific in limiting the 
President’s authority to ‘‘implements of war.’’ It refused 
to empower him to act with respect to ‘‘munitions of war”’ 
—a much broader category which would include many other 
commodities besides instruments for actual fighting.* 

The Sanctions Committee met to consider ‘‘oil’’ on De- 
cember 19. At this time the Hoare-Laval peace treaty was 
in process. In order to keep from jeopardizing the peace 
plan, the Sanctions Committee adjourned without action. 
The League Council was called to meet on the twentieth 
of January to take up the question of sanctions where it 
was hastily dropped on the nineteenth of December. The 
Council met again on the twentieth of January; and, over 
Mr. Eden’s protest, Alex Leger of France secured the adop- 
tion of a provision that further decisions by the Sanctions 


* New York Times, November 4, 1935. 
* Thid., October 26, 1935. 
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Committee are not in themselves operative but subject to 
the decision of the governments concerned. The Council de- 
ferred further action until the tenth of March. 

Anthony Eden served notice that if peace negotiations 
were not in process by the tenth of March, oil sanctions 
would materialize. Eden made this threat because of the 
assurance that France, Jugoslavia, Turkey, and Greece 
would come to Britain’s assistance in case the Italian threat 
of the destruction of the British navy in the Mediterranean 
was carried out. 

Two events changed the course of action of the Council. 
By the tenth of March Hitler had occupied the Rhineland 
and League activities centered around the arbitration of 
this controversy. Also, Mussolini announced that he was 
prepared in principle to accept peace with Ethiopia. The 
Council decided to give sanctions a breathing spell. Fol- 
lowing this, there was talk of lifting the sanctions in order 
to gain Mussolini’s support against the Hitler menace. 

While the movement to invoke sanctions on oil, coal, 
and other commodities was brewing, definite attempts to- 
ward peace were in progress. In December, 1935, the 
Hoare-Laval Treaty was proposed. It was generally under- 
stood that Laval was willing to make peace in order to pre- 
vent oil sanctions. Of this the Hoare-Laval plan is ade- 
quate proof, the treaty proposed giving about half of 
Ethiopia to Italy. Ethiopia would exchange some 60,000 
square miles of territory for 3,000 barren square miles of 
Italian Eretria, so located as to give Ethiopia a corridor 
to the Red Sea. Ethiopia would also give Italy 160,000 ad- 
ditional square miles of territory as an Italian Sphere of 
Colonization and Influence.** 

Anthony Eden, minister to the League, wavered, threat- 
ened resignation. He had been very enthusiastic in his ef- 
forts before the League to champion the cause of the small 


* Time, December 23, 1935. 
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nations over the larger nations; on this basis the smaller 
countries voted the sanctions. ‘‘A shameless betrayal of 
the League and of Ethiopia,’’ said Premier King of Canada. 

Eden, still wavering, was summoned to Buckingham Pal- 
ace. There it was explained that further sanctions intended 
to throttle Italy would ‘‘set fire to the world.’’ Eden was 
persuaded to go before the House of Commons and speak 
for the Treaty, probably at the promise of the premiership 
at a later date.® After Eden’s address, Samuel Hoare 
spoke. He admitted his blunder, and took all responsibility 
for the negotiation of the Treaty, thus saving the ‘‘face’’ 
of Stanley Baldwin. Hoare resigned; Eden succeeded him 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs; Premier Baldwin retained 
his post, the vote being 281 for His Majesty’s Government 
and 139 against. 

Premier Laval justified his policy in a speech to the 
Deputies thus: 

‘‘T have not hesitated to pledge France’s aid to Great Britain 
on the sea and land and in the air, if she is attacked by Italy in 
the course of application of sanctions. ... Why should I not frankly 
confess my fear and dread of an incident of the sort which history 
often produces, an incident which could drag France into a war 
which I have done everything to avert. The more rigorous the ob- 
ligations imposed upon France by the League become, the more I 
have felt bound to endeavor to put through a peaceful settlement. 
.. . It is understood that the Paris proposals (the Deal) are dead, 
but the road to conciliation remains open... . My will is not broken 
because it has proved a failure!—I shall persevere whatever hap- 
pens, in ardent, untiring action for peace.’’*® 

After his address, Laval called for a vote of confidence. 
He won by the small majority of 43. 

Baldwin and Laval probably expected the League to 
‘‘trim’’ the terms of the Treaty and thereby give Italy a 
more unfavorable peace. There was also the possibility of 


* Time, December 23, 1935. 


* Houston Chronicle, January 6, 1936. 
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Ethiopia’s rejection, which would cause the League to lift 
the sanctions against Italy and apply them to Ethiopia 
in case Mussolini should accept the peace terms.*” 

Haile Selassie did not fall into the trap. He demanded 
that the League Assembly, in which the smaller nations pre- 
dominate, examine the ‘‘Deal.’’ Avenol, secretary of the 
League, replied that it would be necessary for such an im- 
portant matter to be considered by the Council before sub- 
mission to the Assembly. 

Even Mussolini did not accept the peace proposal. He 
told the Deputies that Italy’s minimum demands were 
greater than the suggestions contained in the Hoare-Laval 
Treaty. ‘‘We note the British Foreign Office wants a strong 
Italy with a strong government such as the Fascist Govern- 
ment is,’’ he declared, ‘‘an Italy capable of keeping the 
place that is her due in the life of Europe and the world. 
The Italian people listen to words, but base their judgment 
on facts.”’ 

The ‘‘Deal’’ then died a natural death. It was not ac- 
cepted by either Ethiopia or Italy. Since its terms were 
nauseating to the smaller nations because Ethiopia was dis- 
membered thereby, the Hoare-Laval Treaty was filed away 
in the archives of the League of Nations without being con- 
sidered by the Council or the Assembly. 

‘Mention has already been made of an ‘‘edict’’ issued by 
Anthony Eden to the effect that oil sanctions would be in- 
voked if Italy did not come to terms with Ethiopia by the 
tenth of March. The ‘‘ultimatum’’ issued by the Sanctions 
Committee read as follows: 

‘‘The Committee of 13, acting under the mandate which the 
council entrusted to it by its resolution of December 19, addresses 
a pressing appeal to the top belligerents toward the immediate 
opening of negotiations within the framework of the League of 
Nations and the spirit of the covenant with a view to the prompt 
cessation of hostilities and the definite re-establishment of peace. 


** Time, December 23, 1935. 
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‘The Committee of 13 will meet March 10 to take note of the 
replies of the two governments. ’’*® 

League officials, meanwhile, prepared the text of a reso- 
lution for imposition of an oil sanction upon Italy in the 
event that the peace move failed. The resolution affected 
both sale of oil to Italy and transportation by tankers of oil 
to Italy. 

The oil sanctions did not materialize. Immediately after 
France signed a treaty with Russia, Hitler occupied the 
Rhineland. At the same time, Mussolini informed the Ital- 
ian cabinet that he had decided to accept ‘‘in principle’’ the 
invitation of the League to negotiate peace with Ethiopia. 
Press reports indicated that the peace proposals would be 
considered by the Council during the period when the Coun- 
cil was considering the controversy over the Rhine. This 
was not done, however. The Council adjourned without any 
action regarding the Italian-Ethiopian peace proposal. 

The text of Mussolini’s reply to the League peace ap- 
peal reached Geneva on March 7, 1936. Significant was the 
point that Italian conditions included the zone of influence 
which would have fallen to Italy under the Hoare-Laval 
Treaty. Emphasis was placed on the fact that Italy was in 
Ethiopia to stay, both in territories already conquered and 
in others where a semi-mandatory influence would be wield- 
ed; the territories where Italy’s influence must be felt, it 
was explained, is defined in past treaties. 

Two principles were enunciated in the reply to the 
League’s plea for peace: ‘‘state of fact’’ and ‘‘state of 
law.’’ The ‘‘state of fact’’ would cover territory now oc- 
cupied. The ‘‘state of law’’ involved legal engagements en- 
tered into between Italy and Ethiopia among Great Britain, 
France and Italy, and between Great Britain and Italy.* 

The Council of the League met again during the week 
of April 18, 1936. Aloisi presented Italy’s demands for 


* Houston Chronicle, February 3, 1936. 
*® Houston Post, March 7, 1936. 
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peace. Italy spurned the League as an intermediary; Italy 
said it would keep the League informed regarding negotia- 
tions; if an armistice was signed on these terms, the League 
must guarantee the safety of Italian troops against attack 
by Ethiopia.* 

The Hitler menace on the Rhine caused France to take a 
second thought; France decided to demand the lifting of the 
sanctions in order to gain the friendship of Italy. The 
French elections were scheduled for the twenty-sixth of 
April. It was generally understood that nothing definite 
would be done with respect to the Italian crisis and the 
German occupation of the Rhineland until after the French 
elections. An agreement was easily reached. France con- 
sented not to demand the lifting of the sanctions against 
Italy; Britain agreed not to ask for the oil embargo.” 

The League procrastinated again. Soon it was too late. 
On May 5, Italy conquered Addis Ababa and Benito Musso- 
lini proclaimed : 

‘‘The war in Ethiopia is over. Ethiopia is Italian territory. 
It is Italian in fact because it is occupied by our victorious armies. 
It is Italian in law because of the law of Rome and civilization 
which triumphs over barbarities, justice which triumphs over cruel 
whims, redemption of miseries which triumphs over slavery.’’*” 


Two days later Mussolini proclaimed Victor Emanuel 
as Emperor. Marshal Bagdoglio, commander of the vic- 
torious forces, was made the first Italian Governor General 
of Ethiopia. 

The Council of the League was called in session for May 
14. During the early hours of the session, Aloisi arose, and 
made a tense statement objecting to the presence of the 
Ethiopian delegation. Eden invited the delegates from 
Ethiopia to participate in the discussion. Aloisi retorted: 


“ Time, May 27, 1936. 
“ Toid. 
“ Galveston News, May 6, 1936. 
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‘*In effect no semblance of an Ethiopian state exists. The only 
sovereign Ethiopian government is that of Italy. In consequence 
all discussions of the subject is without meaning. I therefore find 
myself under obligations not to participate.’’** 


The Council decided to keep the Ethiopian question on 
the agenda, and voted unanimously to postpone further dis- 
cussion until June 15. in order to strengthen his position 
and force the League to acknowledge the Ethiopian crisis 
as a closed affair, Mussolini called his entire delegation 
back home. 

In the June meeting of the League, the inevitable hap- 
pened—Haile Selassie was betrayed; the sanctions lifted. 
The movement to lift the sanctions was hinted even before 
the League met. On the twentieth of June, Neville Cham- 
berlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, admitted the ineffee- 
tiveness of the sanctions against Italy. The sanctions pol- 
icy, he said, ‘‘failed to prevent war, failed to end war, and 
failed to save the victim of aggression.’’ ‘‘Geneva,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘could no longer be relied upon to secure the 
peace of the world.’’ He proposed the strengthening of the 
League and the formation of regional pacts which would 
guarantee security in the danger spots of the world. 

Sir Samuel Hoare suggested an all-ocean route to India 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope. This route would extend 
the distance to Caleutta by 51 per cent, but Hoare pointed 
out that the defense of the new life-line would not be as 
great a problem as the defense of the Mediterranean. 

The League, however, was courteous enough to give Se- 
lassie a hearing. After making a strong plea in behalf of 
Ethiopia, the Emperor concluded: 


‘Apart from the Kingdom of the Lord, there is not on this 


earth any nation superior to any other. ... Are the States going 
to set up a terrible precedent of bowing before force? .. . It is 
international morality which is at stake! .. . Representatives of the 


“New York Times, May 20, 1936. 
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world, I have come to Geneva to discharge in your midst the most 
painful of duties for the head of a State. What reply have I to 
take back to my people ?”’ 

The reply was evident. The new Prime Minister of 
France, Socialist Leon Blum, supported repeal. The League 
of Nations voted a ‘‘final and unceremonious burial of sanc- 
tions,’’ effective July 16, 1936.44 Baldwin and Eden de- 
fended their position on the grounds that the effort to pro- 
tect Ethiopia against Italy had definitely failed; that the 
continuance of sanctions involved the risk of a European 
war; that their sacrifice of principle was necessary to the 
preservation of peace of the world and further, in order to 
secure more friendly relations with Italy, Eden made a 
public statement that Britain had renounced—at Musso- 
lini’s suggestion—the Mediterranean naval pacts she had 
made with Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia as ‘‘sanctions.”’ 

Thus closed one of the most iniquitous diplomatic farces 
recorded in the history of modern civilization. An editorial 
of the day summarizes the diplomacy of the Ethiopian 
Crisis as follows: 

‘The League of Nations assembly should indeed feel ‘shame’ 
for its breaking faith with Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia. 

‘‘The emperor’s case against the league is entirely clear. He 
was invited to become a member. He was accepted as a member. 
The boundaries of his kingdom were thereby mutually guaranteed 
by all the league members. When friction with Italy developed 
he submitted the case to the league; he followed every rule laid 
down by the league, and every suggestion made by the league. 
He had its promise of effective support, in so far as non-military 
support could be effective. He most assuredly had the right to ex- 
pect the imposition of strong economic sanctions against Italy, and 
aid in procuring arms and ammunition. 

‘*Quite possibly without such promised assistance he would 
not have stood so adamantly against the Italian demands. Possibly 
there would have been less bloodshed and less complete destruction 
of Ethiopian sovereignty. 


“Time, July 13, 1935. 
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‘‘TIn any case, the emperor put his faith in the league and the 
league betrayed his faith. In so doing it betrayed not only Ethio- 
pia, as the emperor points out, but every other small nation. 

‘‘Barring some miraculous sort of resurrection, the league is 
dead. It has killed itself.’’* 


IV. ConcuLusions 


The Italian-Ethiopian crisis is a clash of two imperial- 
isms, British and Italian. Britain is particularly interested 
in the fact that her imperial life line is in jeopardy; Italy 
is seeking her place in the sun in Africa, and her prowess 
over the Mediterranean. 

Britain bases her case on the principle of ‘‘collective 
security’’; collective security has been used in the case of 
Ethiopia, and yet it was entirely disregarded in the case of 
Japan in Manchuria, and more recently in German occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland. The Aloisi charge of two weights 
and two measures on the part of the League appears to be 
justified. 

The Ethiopian crisis has been used as a means of keep- 
ing the Conservatives in power and of voting Britain’s huge 
naval budget. The ‘‘snap’’ election was called when the 
British public was keyed up to a spirit of ultra-patriotism; 
the result, the Conservatives were returned to power, the 
budget voted. 

There are unconfirmed reports that France promised 
Italy a free hand in Ethiopia. Even the British attitude as 
expressed by Samuel Hoare, November 4, 1935, is signifi- 
cant: ‘This is not a quarrel between Britain and Italy. In- 
deed, I was the first man outside of Italy to remind the 
world of Italy’s claim to expansion and economic security.”’ 

It is clear that Mussolini was permitted to proceed with 
his preparations for war, and in the end was checked only 
because the interests of Britain and France in Africa and 
perhaps in Asia, would be directly menaced by his success. 


“ Houston Chronicle, July 2, 1936. 
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The British prestige in the East has suffered a definite 
blow. Her supremacy in the Mediterranean has been chal.- 
lenged by Italy. 

The application of the sanctions came as a result of 
the self-interest of the major powers which dominate the 
League, England and France. Economic and financial sanc- 
tions failed to prevent aggression from succeeding; Musso- 
lini captured Ethiopia and won the War regardless of the 
efforts of the League to prevent commercial intercourse 
with Italy. 

In order to satisfy Mussolini and thereby attempt to 
renew the solid front against the menace of Hitlerism, 
Britain and France were willing to dismember Ethiopia, as 
was evident in the Hoare-Laval Treaty. Britain and France 
could not afford to permit Italy to suffer defeat; a victory 
for the ‘‘blacks’’ might stimulate a rebellion of the black 
colonial subjects of these countries. The defeat of Italy 
might also mean the downfall of Mussolini and the inaugu- 
ration of a new government in Italy, probably socialistic 
or communistic in character. 

The League exercised a stabilizing influence in the 
avoidance of a major conflict. Despite the high-flown prom- 
ises and pretenses of the League, that body has revealed its 
utter impotence to save a small nation from conquest by a 
more powerful one. The Ethiopian crisis marks the col- 
lapse of the principle of collective security. 

Leon G. Haupen 
University of Houston 











AMOS GERRY BEMAN—1812-1874, A MEMOIR ON A 
FORGOTTEN LEADER’ 


In a frail, decayed church on a back street in New 
Haven, the Rev. Mr. Beman arose to give the benediction. 
Three of the leading white ministers of the town sat be- 
hind him on the platform. One had received him in 
Christian fellowship; another had charged him with his 
pastoral duties; and the third, the Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
had presented the prayer to God in behalf of his ministry. 
The two leading colored clergymen of his sect, the Rev. 
Theodore S. Wright, of New York, and the Rev. J. W. C. 
Pennington, of Hartford, had given the sermon and the 
address to the people. Turning to his congregation, the 
Rev. Mr. Beman with a few words of blessing closed the 
ceremonies installing him pastor of the Temple Street Af- 
rican Church, ‘‘Blessed be ye poor; for yours is the king- 
dom of Heaven.”’ 

This event took place an autumn day about a century 
ago (September 28, 1841), and the people who had been 
crowded into the little meeting room stepped out upon a 
street narrow and unpaved near the center of the seaport 
town of New Haven, Connecticut. Some gigs and a ear- 
riage or two waited for the rich who had been benevolently 
present, and soon rattled over the pebbles and the cobbles 
on a few streets, on their way home. 

Amos Gerry Beman, after receiving the felicitations of 
his deacons and committee, walked home across town 
through the dusk with his wife on his arm. He was elated 
and his step was firm. His boyhood ambition had been 

*The principal source for this article, particularly for the personal ac- 
count of the subject, is a clipping and scrap book collection made by Beman 
himself and now in the private possession of the Rev. Edward F. Goin, of New 
Haven, Connecticut. For its loan and for kindly interest and suggestion the 


author is enduringly grateful. In future mention, these several volumes of 
diverse material will be called Beman Collection. 
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achieved. He had become the established pastor of the 
oldest Negro Congregational Church, with a salary prom- 
ised that should prove sufficient for the needs of his small 
family. Two years before when he had been examined 
and ordained as an evangelist at the same church, then un- 
married and in love, he had written in his scrap book ‘‘Oh! 
how solemn!’’ and his thoughts had turned to his inade- 
quacies and to Christ. ‘‘What a sinner—why am I in 
the land of the living?—go to Calvary and learn the 
answer.’’ Now, married and strangely matured, he did 
not doubt, but, confident and assured, and possessed of a 
dignity which was to be a distinguishing characteristic, he 
planned; and his thought was for the moral and spiritual 
improvement and the physical advancement of his congre- 
gation and of his people. 

Amos Gerry Beman was born in Colchester, the son of 
Jehiel C. Beman, later pastor of the African church of 
Middletown, Connecticut. His education he ‘‘acquired,”’ 
a process not easy for a Negro in that day. His family 
helped, and an early colored school mistress, Miss Huldah 
Morgan, probably gave him a primary training. When he 
was twenty, living in Middletown, he was afforded an op- 
portunity for further study. The college there, Wesleyan, 
was disturbed by an incident of race prejudice in which 
the authorities, frightened by opposition among the stu- 
dents, compelled Charles B. Ray, a Negro, to leave the 
institution. One white student, L. P. Dole, was thereupon 
aroused to assist the persecuted. He reported the affair 
to The Liberator, and the next year offered to teach Amos 
thrice weekly. Neither action assuaged inflamed opinion, 
and both Dole and Beman endured horseplay and epithets 
as long as the lessons continued. Finally, after six months, 
they ended when Amos was threatened with bodily vio- 
lence in an anonymous letter signed ‘‘Twelve of Us.’’ He 
left, went to Hartford, and taught a common school for 
colored children for four years, interrupting his work dur- 
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ing 1835 for further study at Oneida Institute, where 
other Negro leaders than himself found in that day the 
rare chance for schooling.? In the conventionalized phrase 
of Beriah Green, the president, he ‘‘won the confidence, 
found the love, and raised the hopes of his affectionate in- 
structors.’’ A committee intimately connected with his 
school teaching, moreover, commented on his qualities: 
‘‘Mr. Beman’s talents are respectable, his disposition 
mild, and his morals & christian character fair & unim- 
peached & he is much respected.’ 

The young man aspired to the then field of major 
power and influence among his people, the ministry. After 
he had been accepted as a licensed candidate by the Con- 
gregational Hartford North Association, he gathered his 
belongings and his recommendations in regard to his 
teaching, one signed by both T. H. Gallaudet and Horace 
Bushnell, and set out for New Haven. Probably he took 
the stage to Farmington and then the packet boat on the 
Northampton Canal for the rest of the all day, forty mile 
trip. At all events, on June 9, 1838, he noted in his scrap 
book, ‘This day I landed in this city from Hartford—how 
long I shall stay I know not. Resolved that I will, while in 
this city endeavor to glorify God—and seek the good of 
immortal soul. I will watch over me self strict, pray much 
—and endeavor to make good use of my time.’* He 
preached, acquired friends, addressed temperance and 
moral reform meetings. When the Talcott Street pulpit 
in Hartford was vacant, he journeyed there to deliver 
trial sermons, but his friend, J. W. C. Pennington, re- 


* MS. Beman Collection. According to the Bulletin of Oneida Institute, 
1836, in the Beman Collection, he was entered as a sophomore, the classmate 
of Alexander Crummell. In the preparatory department the same year was 
Wm. D. Forten of Philadelphia and Henry H. Garnet of New York City. 
Crummell and Garnet had entered Oneida Institute, after having been mobbed 
during the preceding August at Canaan, New Hampshire. 


* MS. Beman Collection. Punctuation has been added to assist the reader, 
but the spelling and emphasis of the writer have been retained. 
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ceived the call. Finally the Temple Street congregation 
had sought him, in the spring of 1839 as an evangelist, 
and now as settled pastor. In the usage of the rich Con- 
gregational churches of the time he was established for 
life, to be a power in his church and community. 

Amos Beman’s concern for ‘‘Calvary’’ in his first hour 
of success was sincere, but it did not spring from other- 
worldliness. Even then he had less interest in Paradise 
than in the dejected souls, the unimproved minds, and the 
impoverished persons of his congregation and people. He 
wished to enrich their lives and to elevate their status. 

There was reason in the spirit of the time for his am- 
bition and for its direction. William Ellery Channing 
called this age one of great movements with the lesson 
for mankind ‘‘of sympathy with the suffering, and of de- 
votion to the progress of the whole human race.’’* There 
was a new emphasis upon humanity, inaugurating an age 
of belief and Christian effort. Charles G. Finney, the 
Congregational revivalist, instead of freezing his hearers 
with the good Calvinistic dogmas of human depravity and 
inability, was stirring them to action with the idea that 
‘* All sin consists in selfishness; and all holiness or virtue, 
in disinterested benevolence.’’ When Amos Beman was 
in his early teens, Finney swept through Connecticut, 
preaching the new gospel, gaining converts with all the 
phenomena of revivalism.® 

New winds were blowing for colored Americans during 
Amos’s youth in the 1820’s and continued during his man- 
hood, for the corollaries of this new sincerity and benevo- 
lence were an attack upon slavery, and a movement for 
the reform and the advancement of free Negroes. Soon, 
the latter also took the direction of opposition to the prej- 
udices, the exclusions, and the practices of social insult 


* Memoirs III, 244, cited in Barnes, G. H., The Antislavery Impulse, p. 3. 


° Barnes, The Antislavery Impulse, 15-16. The quotation, which is from 
Finney’s Sermons on Important Subjects, is cited in the same book, p. 10-11. 
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which made outcasts of the free people of color, south 
and north. 

Amos Beman was raised in this new invigorating at- 
mosphere. His father was interested in the developments 
among his people—the publication of Freedom’s Journal, 
the National Conventions of the Free People of Color, 
the beginnings of the struggle for education, advancement, 
and recognition. In 1831, Jehiel Beman was the agent in 
Middletown to collect funds for the Negro college pro- 
posed at the Philadelphia Convention.’ In 1833, he was 
the founding president of the local ‘‘Home Temperance 
Society,’’ with his son, Amos, as the secretary. Garrison 
visited him, and The Liberator was received and read by 
the family. A contemporary of Amos’s youth in Middle- 
town asserted, as an old man, that Garrison’s opinions 
had helped to form his character and thanked God that 
he had ‘‘lived in these grand and awful times.’’? To Amos 
Beman it was an ‘‘age of hope’’ as well as faith. He 
wrote later, ‘‘The law of progress is stamped by the hand 
of the Great Creator upon the tablet of every human soul.’”’ 

The Temple Street church society was not only the old- 
est but the most respectable colored church in New Haven. 
It had been founded and pastored during the first ten 
years by Rev. Simeon S. Jocelyn and then led for periods 
of a year or less by one other white and two colored min- 
isters. Amos Beman was the first settled Negro pastor. 
The society owned their dilapidated frame meeting house 
and the flimsy addition which housed the Sunday school, 
but it was poor, and there was room for progress. Though 
there were included many of the outstanding Negroes of 
the town, these earned their living in the occupations of 
waiter in Yale College, of janitor, truckman, servant, or 
laborer. There was a barber or two, a petty grocer, and 


* Minutes of the Philadelphia Convention, 1831. 


*Testimony given at a Middletown meeting in memory of Garrison in 
1879. Clipping, Beman Collection. 
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there was a local celebrity. Presumably, the latter was 
not a regular church member in good standing, for al- 
though a contractor and builder of part of the town’s 
wharf, he was the notorious owner of the Negro vice sec- 
tion. With the few exceptions mentioned, the Rev. Mr. 
Beman’s congregation received the small wages in that 
day paid the lowest grade of labor. 

In 1843, after the birth of the Rev. Mr. Beman’s sec- 
ond child, increments of his salary remained unpaid, and 
soon he found himself embarrassed with debt. In April, 
he submitted his resignation. He wrote that he did not 
wish to leave his post, for he had found among his congre- 
gation the ‘‘affectionate confidence and regard’’ essential 
to a pastor. With some members, indeed, the relationship 
‘‘had ripened into Christian friendship’’ which ‘‘neither 
time nor space, adversity or prosperity—no life or death 
shall have power to destroy.’’ But ‘‘justice to his ecred- 
itors demanded’’ the relations be severed. 

However, some solution was found, and Beman stayed. 
Plans were even made to build a new church to replace 
the old building, which experts judged too far decayed to 
be worth repair. The ladies raised $260 by a fair, and 
during April, 1844, the church sought aid from the com- 
munity to build a new brick edifice ‘‘in a cheap but neat 
style’’ for about $2,500. Prominent white sympathizers 
published in the press a notification which, commending 
the congregation for their competent minister, the Sab- 
bath school and ‘‘the Christian order and sobriety of their 
assemblies,’’ called the attention of the benevolent to their 
appeal. 

The church was completed and dedicated the next 
spring, but it was not paid for. In the fall of 1849 the 
holder of the mortgage threatened to foreclose, and the 
Rev. Mr. Beman’s salary was over $450 in arrears. The 
members assessed themselves and sought contributions, 
but so little was obtained that to save the new meeting 
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house Beman insisted that he be left still longer unpaid. 
During the next years the congregation struggled to pay 
off the debt to their minister. Beman refused a eall to 
Philadelphia in 1850, as he had in 1844; yet three years 
later, $360 was overdue him, and his patience, or that of 
his creditors, was exhausted. With a family of five to 
support, Amos Beman begged to resign. The local con- 
gregational council, however, refused permission and 
again sought contributions ‘‘for the poor whom we have 
with us.’’ This time the white Congregationalists intend- 
ed not only to clear the debt but to provide two hundred 
dollars annually as assistance on Beman’s salary. The 
money was raised and the new system, which included 
considerable surveillance over the church finances, proved 
successful. 

Non-payment of a minister is fortunately no measure 
of the regard of the congregation, and Beman’s moral in- 
fluence and position as a local leader had been soon as- 
sured. For the elevation of his people, Amos Beman be- 
lieved first in moral suasion, second, in organization; and 
the instrument he found first to his hand was the temper- 
ance movement. When a youth, he had been secretary of 
the Middletown Society. In 1836, he had participated in 
organizing the state society, and two years later had gone 
as a delegate to the Boston meeting. In 1842, the Con- 
necticut association joined with those of New York, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts to form the States Delavan 
Union Temperance Society of Colored People. The fight 
against aleohol was the manifest objective, but other in- 
terests were soon associated with the movement. ‘‘Ques- 
tions of vital importance’’ that were discussed at various 
meetings were: slavery, education, a national convention, 
employment offices for the colored, the importance of the 
mechanical arts and of agriculture to Negroes. Amos Be- 
man, as delegate or secretary of these organizations, 
broadened in experience and improved his education. In 
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1842, for several months at least, he published, with the 
aid of a committee, a paper called Zion’s Wesleyan. 

The next year, when finances first proved troublesome, 
he appeared in the attempt to organize nationally. In re- 
sponse to a call from New York City, sixty delegates as- 
sembled at Buffalo in a ‘‘National Convention of Colored 
Citizens’’ for the purpose of discussing their enfranchise- 
ment and equal rights. They chose Amos Gerry Beman 
their president and then proceeded to pass resolutions 
condemning colonization and pro-slavery churches; favor- 
ing temperance, the mechanical arts and agriculture for 
Negroes; congratulating antislavery; and urging educa- 
tion. On these all were agreed, but on two resolutions 
there was a notable division of sentiment. The convention 
declared in favor of the Liberty Party despite the vigor- 
ous opposition of Frederick Douglass, and refused to pass 
the address to the slaves which had been written by Henry 
Highland Garnet. The latter was in a style so forceful 
as to be considered insurrectionary by the majority. How- 
ever, near the end of the meeting, the minority managed 
to get it reconsidered; and, when there appeared danger 
of its passing, Amos Beman stepped down from the chair 
to address the assembly forcefully for over an hour, and 
the vote was again negative. The convention limited it- 
self to other resolutions and plans for the gradual progress 
and improvement of the race. Beman had prevented the 
capture of a national convention of colored people by the 
more radical antislavery group. He was a reformer and 
a moderate. 

Possibly his part in the convention consolidated his 
position as a leader. In the Negro temperance movement 
he became outstanding. He was for the next two years 
president of the Connecticut Society and was chosen the 
principal speaker at the 1845 meeting of the Delavan States 
Union. In his own city and congregation he aroused great 
enthusiasm for the cause of total abstinence. One hun- 
dred and ninety names were enrolled on the pledge and 
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his church acted to deny membership to anyone refusing 
to take the oath. A ‘‘dry’’ choir was formed and even the 
children were being interested. In 1848, a short-lived 
newspaper called The Fountain was published, probably 
with Beman as one of the editors. 

But the temperance movement passed its prime; its 
healthy spirit of moral reformation turned into the declin- 
ing policy of legal prohibition. New Haven, after a strug- 
gle, set up, in 1854, a ‘‘Maine Law Grog Shop’’ or official 
town liquor agency which ladled out a supply of alcoholic 
beverages for sacramental, medical, or domestic uses dur- 
ing two years and then closed under the cloud of an in- 
vestigation. Probably no group was more helped by the 
liquor crusade than the Negroes, but interest waned and 
Beman turned to other tools for elevation. 

Antislavery was becoming the primary concern of the 
reformers. The resistance to regeneration and the coun- 
ter attack by the south aroused sectional loyalty to rein- 
force and heighten their zeal so that other matters seemed 
less important. Beman’s clipping book began to contain 
much more antislavery and free soil material and his ac- 
tivities also took on that complexion. By 1848, monthly 
meetings of prayer for the slaves were being held in the 
Temple Street Church. In 1847 Henry Bibb, the fugitive, 
spoke twice there and once to an overflow crowd at a large 
white church. He made a good impression, but public 
opinion, according to an observer, was not regenerated. 

In conservative New Haven, that transformation 
awaited the storm of indignant agitation which followed 
the passage of the fugitive slave act as part of the com- 
promise of 1850. Although a big ‘‘union’’ meeting was 
held by the conservative majority to silence the agitation, 
Beman said it failed completely. Several of the ministers 
and President Woolsey of Yale preached against the fugi- 
tive bill,* and by the next year there was reported a con- 


* Clipping, Beman Collection—his report to the North Star, Jan. 13, 1851. 
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siderable increase in the free soil vote and of interest in 
the underground railroad and the enslaved.® The Rev. 
Mr. Beman himself openly boasted in print of using his 
church as a station and of assisting fugitives in defiance 
of the law, and a Vigilance Committee of whites was 
formed to help fleeing slaves and abducted freemen. 

About these developments, meanwhile, Amos Beman 
kept the Negro press supplied with information, as well as 
about local Negro activities and progress, and he did not 
fail to intersperse his social and political ideas and moral 
exhortations. 

Antislavery after 1840 was, also, a political movement, 
and Beman, as a moderate, was attracted by the liberty 
parties. The difficulty was that in Connecticut since the 
Constitution of 1818, Negroes had been denied the ballot. 
In 1847, however, following New York’s example of the 
year before, an amendment to the constitution to end the 
discrimination was proposed and supported by the benevo- 
lent interests. The legislature determined to submit it to 
a referendum of the people. Thereupon, the colored Con- 
necticut State Temperance and Moral Reform Society, 
meeting in New Milford September 1st and 2nd, appointed 
a committee consisting of Amos G. Beman, Joseph Brown, 
a member of his congregation, and J. W. C. Pennington, 
who addressed a communication ‘‘to the Good People of 
the State of Connecticut.’’ In persuasive language the 
committee urged the view that the general improvement 
of the colored group since 1818 nullified any reason that 
the framers of the constitution might have had for their 
exclusion from the franchise. In edueation, in property, 
in morals, and in religion they had advanced from their 
former depressed condition. Indeed, in temperance they 
were ahead of the white population, having formed the 
first state society with total abstinence and held more 
state meetings. The document pled the common interest 


* 1bid.—his report to the Voice of the Fugitive, Nov. 30, 1852. 
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as fellow citizens and the demoralizing effect of disfran- 
chisement : 

**You have an interest then whether you feel it or not, in our 
welfare; in our being intelligent, virtuous and good citizens. We 
cannot be ignorant, vicious and degraded without an injury to 
yourselves. It is for your good as well as our own, that we should 
be attached to the Government and have confidence in the equity 
of its laws, and in the justice of its administration. But the sur- 
est way to degrade us, is to disfranchise us; the most direct way 
to make us bad citizens is to treat us as aliens. 

‘“We do not wish to be pointed at as a degraded class in the 
community. Neither do we believe that the color of the skin 
is any indication either of virtue, wisdom, or justice any more 
than it is of personal degradation; but we regard it as a physical 
manifestation for which an ALL WISE CREATOR is alone re- 
sponsible... .”’ 

A meeting in Temple Street church similarly peti- 
tioned, and expressed faith in the ‘‘justice and _ intelli- 
gence’’ of the white citizenry. Both the Courier and the 
Palladium in New Haven gave publicity to the commit- 
tee’s appeal, as did the Hartford Courant; and all the 
press debated the issue in the scurrilous fashion of the 
day. Though longer arguments were presented, no doubt 
the most effective of those of the opposition were what 
the Courant described as ‘‘Significant shrugs and ges- 
tures, mysterious looks of contempt, expressions of dislike 
to ‘niggers’, and hints about ‘amalgamation’.’’ The out- 
come of the referendum was the same as that in New 
York—defeat.”” 

Beman was sorely disappointed. At the Troy Conven- 
tion the same month as a delegate, he spoke eloquently on 
the pro-slavery effects of the decision of the colored suf- 
frage question in Connecticut and charged, with probable 

An interesting difference, however, was that whereas the vote in New 
York City was more opposed than in the state as a whole, (see L. H. Hirsch, 
Journal of Negro History, XVI, 422-3) the vote in the Connecticut cities was 
in general more favorable than that in the towns. Hartford Courant, Oct. 5-9, 
1847. 
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truth, that nine-tenths of the Irish voted against the cause 
of justice; and he rebuked them. 

The reverend gentleman did not abandon the cam- 
paign, and a few years later was able to strike a more 
satisfying, if equally ineffective, blow. Discussion of the 
anomalous exclusion of Negroes from the suffrage re- 
curred in the 1854 session of the legislature, and the next 
year, at a state colored convention, Amos G. Beman as 
chairman of the business committee reported resolutions 
which expressed the hope that favorable action would be 
taken by the approaching assembly. None was, however, 
and the principal opposer was one Joseph Maddox, born 
Kentuckian," but a representative from Killingworth, who 
from the floor dwelt long on the subject of the innate de- 
ficiencies of the Negro race. Whereupon, at the sugges- 
tion of a local white politician, Amos Beman_ publicly 
challenged Maddox to debate the amendment and Negro 
inferiority on any platform he might choose, and the ma- 
jority of the House of Representatives, in delight, voted 
to offer their chamber, and judges from among their mem- 
bers for the event. Hon. Joseph Maddox was, no doubt, 
discomforted, and an unfriendly newspaper commented: 

‘Without wishing to prejudice the case of the Democratic 
champion |Maddox], we venture to express the opinion that the 
Reverend gentleman is the smartest man of the two, and will 


> 99 


come out of the contest ‘vir nullo non donandus lauro’. 
However, the representative preferred to ignore in silence 
both challenge and challenger rather than publicly ‘‘ex- 
hibit his folly.’’” 

For Beman, this was but a skirmish in the long strug- 
gle for Negro advancement. Meanwhile, his activities in- 
creased. He wrote for the press more extensively, espe- 
cially for Frederick Douglass’ North Star and its succes- 


“ Except for a Carolinian, he was the only member of that assembly not 
born in a state north of the Mason-Dixon line. 

* The phrase of Amos Townsend, Jr., who made the suggestion to Beman. 
MS. Beman Collection. 
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sor;'* and corresponded widely, both in the antislavery 
cause, and to advance national union. 

In 1853 he was one of the vice-presidents of an impor- 
tant National Convention. The Rochester Convention, 
recognizing the weakness of irregular national meetings, 
variously and haphazardly summoned, and noting a lapse 
of five years since the preceding meeting, appointed a 
committee under the chairmanship of William H. Day to 
propose a permanent organization. As a result, an elabo- 
rate plan was reported and adopted, pyramiding from 
local societies with dues for members of one cent a week 
to a national council composed of representatives from 
the various states. It included a group of permanent 
committees on (1) a manual labor school, (2) protective 
union, (3) business relations, and (4) publications. The 
first represented an objective which dated back to the 1830 
convention; the second contemplated activity such as that 
now performed by the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; the third planned registries 
of colored artisans and unemployed, and of firms and per- 
sons employing or teaching Negroes; and the fourth was 
to publish laws, facts, statistics, records and biographies 
of colored people such as those now produced by the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History. The 
scheme was chimerical, but the Council itself might, with 
good fortune, have served as the germ of permanent na- 
tional union and the rest have remained objectives to be 
later realized. 

However, the first National Council, meeting accord- 
ing to plan in New York six months later, failed of a 
quorum in attendance and at the second meeting, which 
Beman attended at Cleveland, a disastrous conflict oc- 
curred. The question concerned the confirmation of the 
proceedings of the first meeting which had acted ‘‘subject 
to review.’’ According to Frederick Douglass, the op- 

* Also for Henry’s Bibb’s Voice of the Fugitive. 

“ Frederick Douglass’ Paper, July 28, 1854. 
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position group from Ohio, with the support of William C. 
Nell, of Boston, engaged in obstructionist parliamentary 
tactics with the deliberate purpose of smashing the coun- 
cil. Though a minority, they could destroy the quorum by 
absenting themselves, and they did so whenever any effort 
was made by the majority to confirm the New York pro- 
ceedings. The leader, strangely enough, was William H. 
Day, who was now condemning the constitution of the 
Council, the proposed industrial college, and even the 
Rochester Convention, which he asserted had been improp- 
erly called. Finally, when all possibilities of harmony were 
destroyed, in order to save the organization itself, Beman 
unexpectedly moved to adjourn until called. In a long 
speech defending his motion, he answered Day’s points 
in a manner such that Douglass remarked, ‘‘ We have sel- 
dom heard Mr. Beman more happy or more impressive.’’”” 
The meeting duly adjourned, but the victory was only 
moral and strategic, for the National Council disappeared 
as a functioning institution. 

In October of the year of his challenge to Maddox, 
Beman was elected president of the next convention, at 
Philadelphia. The meeting was disappointing. <A report 
on the manual labor school showed discouragement in the 
project and even in the idea. The committee, calling at- 
tention to the lack of money and to the prejudice against 
Negroes’ practicing the trades after they had _ been 
trained, recommended that whatever funds there were 
should be devoted to assisting individual Negro appren- 
tices. The statistical report on the mechanic branches 
showed distressingly large numbers of colored in service 
occupations, then considered ‘‘non-productive,’’ and few 
in the ‘‘basic’’ arts of industry and agriculture. Further- 
more, they admitted with regret that ‘‘our colored me- 
chanics are principally from the south,’’—from the slave 
states. The problems which faced colored Americans lay 
heavy upon them. 


* Douglass was not always on the side of the more conservative Beman. 
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Amos Beman persevered. His reliance was less confi- 
dence in himself and in his race than faith in the efficacy 
of Christianity and of moral reform. Assured that his 
people would thus be elevated, he taught them to be ambi- 
tious and hardworking, temperate and virtuous, to avoid 
debt and illicit relations, to own their homes and preserve 
them inviolate; and, above all, while seeking learning for 
themselves, to endure any sacrifice for the proper up- 
bringing and education of their children. Fundamentally, 
Beman was a preacher and turned all to a moral purpose. 
His ‘‘Thoughts’’ were sermons, and although he believed 
‘*sanctified intelligence the glory and strength of the uni- 
verse,’’ he grouped among the unsanctified such men as 
Byron, Voltaire, Hume, and Gibbon.’® He vigorously con- 
demned such lesser evils as theatre-going and the use of 
tobacco, a habit which he described as ‘‘filthy and debas- 
ing.’’ Like other reformers, he attempted to destroy so- 
cial habits which might by more broadminded efforts have 
instead been meliorated. Failure was the result. Yet, 
since they failed, some of Beman’s perorations appear 
strangely modern, as when he ended dramatically, ‘Shall 
our sons wither in the policy office and perish in the gam- 
bler’s hell?’’ 

Amos Beman, however, was more than a preacher. He 
taught his congregation not only with words, but by per- 
sonal sympathy and encouragement, and by example. As 
a minister he utilized the best of the then-known expe- 
dients of moral stimulation and improvement. Hysterical 
revivalism he avoided, although it was then common. In- 
stead, he fostered and spent his energies on his church 
school and had, for that time, a ‘‘seven-day-a-week’’ 
church. Temperance societies held their meetings there, 
attracting young and old to beneficent and non-alcoholic 
social recreation. Clubs of serious purpose, in that age 
naively called ‘‘Circles of Improvement,’’ were sponsored 


** See his ‘‘ Thoughts,’’ published in the Colored American about 1840. 
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and met in the church. Forums were held in which the 
radical subjects of that day were discussed after addresses 
by local or national leaders. Later, when the abolition 
movement became militant, the church was a station on the 
underground railroad, and protest and agitation meetings 
were held under the euphemistic term ‘‘concerts for the 
enslaved.’’ 

By Beman’s influence, a short-lived sickness and old- 
age association was formed, and a library club started. In 
the basement of the church, exhibitions of the work of the 
pupils in the local colored schools were held. Beman 
sought for more and better Negro education. He urged 
subscription to Negro newspapers. He wrote and lectured 
and prayed for emancipation, and when it came, urged his 
people that it placed upon them the responsibility and 
obligation to serve as an example and to teach the former 
slaves the same ‘‘holy principles’’ that he had continually 
iterated, ‘‘upon which, under God,’’ he asserted, ‘‘the 
prosperity and happiness of all mankind depends.”’ 

In general his moral advice was sound. By self-con- 
trol and abstinence, by self-government and education, by 
industriousness, forethought, and the striving for highest 
capabilities, a people or an individual rises. In the strug- 
gle, also, men must have hope that their inferiorities may 
be conquered; and faith in themselves as men. These the 
abolitionists afforded the Negroes of that time, and Be- 
man, with the other Negro leaders, presented the proof 
and the stimulus of an example. 

He was a success, recognized in Connecticut as a leader 
among the colored and as an educator and formidable foe 
by white opponents of antislavery or Negro suffrage. A 
less conspicuous national figure than others, his course in 
race policies, nevertheless, while unoriginal, was firm and 
sure. He resisted the major temptation of his day, coloni- 
zation. Consistently he condemned it and avoided the 
more subtle form, the emigration movement of J. Theo- 
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dore Holly and Martin R. Delany.” He believed nothing 
to be gained from dreams of migration to a Negro prom- 
ised land. Clearly to his mind there was no escape from 
the practical struggle for advancement and education in 
America. Christian Negroes must raise themselves _ be- 
fore they could lift heathen Africa. 

To the immediate objective and the practical task, Be- 
man devoted his life. In national movements he did not 
originate, but he played a dignified and honorable part. 
A moderate and a builder, his efforts were to develop 
other people’s ideas and to preserve new institutional 
growth. He had not the dynamic driving personality nor 
the sharp, incisive mind of Frederick Douglass. He did 
not achieve the literary ability and scholarship of Henry 
Bibb, Theodore Wright, or Alexander Crummell. His stat- 
ure was less than that of a dozen other Negro leaders of 
that day, but his published speeches and writings show a 
matured style, able, balanced, and without noteworthy im- 
perfections in propriety or grammar. Though turgid with 
trite simile and false with grandiose effects in the manner 
of the time, they show the author, lacking in the genius to 
transcend conventions, yet well-trained and able and not 
a little forceful. 

After the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the rising tide of the 
abolition movement brought his services as speaker and 
lecturer increasingly, and more widely, into demand. He 
traveled extensively. In 1856, during January, he noted 
that he covered fifteen hundred miles to Buffalo and points 
north, preaching and lecturing ‘‘almost every evening’’ 
for twenty-four days and was ‘‘quite sick’’ in February, 
probably as a result. April, May, and June he traveled 
twice to New York and New Jersey and once to Greenport, 

“ The closest that he came was affiliation with the African Civilization So- 
ciety, which in 1863-4 was providing schools for the children of freedmen in 
Washington, D. C., but which earlier had been more interested in a practical 


scheme of emigration to Africa.—The author here intends no criticism of any 
present-day emigration or ‘‘ African movement.’’ 
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Rhode Island. Late in June he again turned a cireuit of 
three thousand miles, Buffalo, [llinois, and Canada, and 
in August took a four hundred and fifty mile trip in Con- 
necticut and New York State. 

Then came tragedy. His family included besides his 
wife and his eldest son, Amos, 16 years old; two daughters 
and a younger son. During August they were all stricken 
with typhoid fever. Amos died August 7th and was fol- 
lowed by the mother on the last day of the month. The 
eldest daughter, Fannie, after six months of decline, suc- 
cumbed the next February. One daughter and one son 
survived, but at the worst, with all his remaining children 
ill and sent to live with relatives in Farmington, Beman 
wrote in his serap book, ‘‘I am alone.”’ 

He continued his work. During 1857 he made several 
trips, spoke almost two hundred times, wrote three hun- 
dred letters, but this period of his life was closed. With 
two young children to care for, he waited a year or so af- 
ter the death of his wife, and remarried, this time choosing 
a member of the race of his own lighter progenitors, a 
white woman.'® 

In January of 1858 Amos Beman resigned from the 
Temple Street Church. The reasons given the loeal Con- 
gregational council for his request for dismissal were pe- 
cuniary difficulties and a call to the Sumner Street Congre- 
gational Church in Portland, Maine; but in the letter to 
the society’s committee for release, Rev. Beman put it 
this way: 

‘Tt is almost nineteen years since I came among you in youth 
and inexperience. Time has passed, and with it many changes 
have taken place—many of those here then have gone to the eter- 
nal world; and perhaps it will be for the welfare of this church 
and people to have the present relation desolved.”’ 


And he added, 


‘*May infinite Wisdom guide us all... . 


’°? 


* Eliza R. Kennedy, born in England, age about 40. Death Records, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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As a pastor, the Rev. Mr. Beman had been highly es- 
teemed. Courageous and alert to the interests of his con- 
gregation in their wider aspects, he had performed the 
daily and personal duties with his parishioners, visiting 
the sick, preaching and instructing, performing the sacra- 
ments. During his pastorate he had added a hundred and 
sixty-four members to a roll which before his time had 
numbered less than one hundred. He had ably represent- 
ed the church at Congregational-Presbyterian conventions, 
preaching the annual sermon at one as early as 1846. By 
his activities and exertions, he had fathered new churches 
in at least two other towns.’® Through him the Temple 
Street Church had been united with the national move- 
ments which were stirring his people to advancement. He 
was 46 years old, an accomplished speaker, and a recog- 
nized leader. His life had been devoted to his race. 

Because of his marriage Amos Beman was ‘‘frozen 
out’’ by his congregation,” and his Portland flock possibly 
reacted similarly, for after a year he was appointed home 
agent by the white American Missionary Association to 
travel and visit the people of both races in New England. 
Among clericals his position was less affected. In 1859, 
he was made president of the Evangelical Association of 
the Congregational-Presbyterian clergymen of color, meet- 
ing in Brooklyn, and he took active part in later convoca- 
tions. 

His appointment under the missionary society, how- 


* One in Pittsfield planned March 14, 1846, and one in Greenport, Long 
Island, August 20, 1853. 

” The letter quoted above is not the sole source for the implication given. 
A later pastor, Rev. A. P. Miller, presenting a brief history of the church 
(New Haven Palladium, May 15, 1888) stated: ‘‘Rev. Mr. Beman was one of 
the most esteemed pastors of the church, but unfortunately married a white 
woman and the congregation immediately gave him up.’’ This was denied by 
one Allen F. Cooper as an unjust slur. Beman had married white, he said, 
which was ‘‘not at all unnatural as he was nearly white himself,’’ but he had 
‘‘resigned of his own accord’’ and not been dismissed. Palladium, May 16, 
1888. The financial difficulties then existing appear to have been less severe 
than at the earlier periods. 
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ever, did not long continue, for by 1863 he was apparently 
devoid of that support, working in church and school for 
a small congregation in Jamaica, Long Island, at a meager 
compensation. He was there for two years, during which 
his wife died of cancer.**_ Then, a pastorate in Cleveland, 
Ohio, proved a berth of a few months only, for he resigned 
to become missionary among the freedmen in the South. 
The Presbyterian Home Missions (white) assigned him to 
a group of small communities in the vicinity of Greenville, 
Green County, Tennessee, where Beman experienced the 
confusion, the stimulation, and the striving which charac- 
terized reconstruction among the Negroes. Soon, either 
because he found the burden of their ignorance and need 
too great for a man of his years or because they were un- 
able to support him,” he left to return North. 

By September of 1867 he was in Maryland as delegate 
to the Border States Convention at Baltimore. Two years 
later, in the same city, he was informally officiating at the 
Madison Street Colored Presbyterian Church, and had a 
call to become pastor, but for an unknown reason the white 
Presbytery, ‘‘after some discussion’’ returned the sum- 
mons ‘‘for further consideration.’’ Still later, in Massa- 
chusetts, the Congregational association sent him as stated 
supply to revive the Pittsfield church, which he had helped 
to found a quarter of a century before—and which had re- 
cently been closed for lack of interest and of a pastor. 

Throughout all of this period both before and after 
the death of his second wife in 1864, the Rev. Mr. Beman 
maintained a residence in New Haven in the dwelling that 
he had bought. At various times he appeared in the records 
of local events. In 1860 he was present at the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion New England Conference; in 
1863, he preached at the Third Baptist Church. He was 


2 November 5, 1864. 
“Only part of his salary, $200 in inflated currency, came from the Home 


Missions Association. 
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secretary of the Colored Freedmen’s Aid Society organ- 
ized to extend relief to the liberated, and he presided or 
spoke at the various jubilee meetings celebrating emanci- 
pation. He contributed correspondence to Negro news- 
papers. Recognition was not refused the leading local 
advocate of the tremendous changes that were taking 
place, but Beman did not go as representative to the na- 
tional Negro convention during the war. His leadership 
had ended. 

Amos Beman lived to see a Connecticut Negro regi- 
ment training to fight against the slave system.” He lived 
to see ‘‘ Jubilee.’’ After his long fight in Connecticut for the 
franchise, he watched with interest the steps toward en- 
foreement of the 15th amendment, and advocated a com- 
plete state organization of the race. He wrote, ‘‘Who 
would be free, themselves must strike the blow—the rights 
of no people are safe in the hands of their political 
enemies. ”’ 

When action finally came and Negroes were recognized 
politically as men and equals, the Senate of the State 
Legislature requested Beman to serve as chaplain for their 
1872 session as a fitting tribute. A preacher and a sym- 
bol of the successful battle for recognition, he stood be- 
fore the Connecticut legislature and offered prayer, and, 
no doubt, thanksgiving. 

Amos Beman’s failure lay in the sphere of the per- 
sonal and social. He may have believed too literally in 
the Christian ideal of the brotherhood of all men under 
God. He defied or misjudged the attitudes and temper of 
his people. He married white, and triumphed only in the 
victory of the causes to which he was devoted. Amos took 
a third wife in 1871, a widow more shades darker than the 

* Visiting the 29th regiment of Connecticut in 1864, he told that he ‘‘ felt 
a glow of honest pride and joy which never filled our heart before.’’ Clipping 
Beman Collection. His son, Charles Torrey Beman, served during the war in 


the 5th Massachusetts Cavalry. He took part in the move toward Petersburg 
in 1864. 





—_ 
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white woman had been lighter than himself, but there was 
searcely time for a possible change of verdict. He died 
in 1874, passing on to a phase where there is neither mar- 
riage nor color nor race prejudice, a perfect brotherhood 
—of heaven or of dust. 

Rosert A. WARNER 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 
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A Letter AppREsSED By Amos GERRY BEMAN TO THE 
Rev. Georce WuHIprie* 


Greenville Green County 
Tenn. Feb 25th, 1867 
Rev. Geo Whipple 
New York City. 

Dr Bre I now write you of the state of things as I find them in 
this part of Tennessee especially of the condition of the Colored 
People. I came here for the purpose of preaching to, and laboring 
among the Freedmen. My first object has been to study them thor- 
oughly—to lear{n] their inner life—their past, history—their 
present wants—their furture prospects—their hopes. Many of the 
older ones among them were brought here from Virginia, but other 
State are represented—especially North, and South Carolina—like 
other ‘‘ goods and chattels’’—they were bought and sold and treated 
‘‘as property to all intents’’. Some of them were born free in dif- 
ferent parts of Slavedom, and stolen when little children, by emi- 
grants coming in to this State and kept or sold for slaves for life. 
A few of them have been free for many years—having been set free 
by their owners, or bought themselves; but the vast majority of 
them were made the Nation’s Freedmen by the war—by the Procla- 
mation of ABRAHAM LINCOLN whose memory is sacredly embalmed 
in their hearts, and will be forever. Among them are a great many 
old men and women, whose days of toil were spent in the house of 
bondage—they can now do but little work, and are mainly depenen- 
dent upon some poor relative for a pittance of bread; those for 
whom they bore the burden and heat of the day have ‘‘turned them 
lose’’ to use their own expressive term; have not given them ‘‘a 
bite of bread’’—and with ‘‘no where to lay their heeds’’. With 
these, there will be much suffering, and many bitter tears until 
they ‘‘pass beyond the flood.’’ In this country there are many 
children, worse than parentless,—their fathers were white, their 
mothers colored slaves who were taken away from their children by 


*Original in the private possession of Reverend Edward F. Goin, 573 Or- 
chard Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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their masters.* Some of the freedmen are in a better condition— 
young persons—and men with interesting and promising families— 
industrious and frugal—striving right nobly to better their condi- 
tion—they are mostly farmers,—then a few mechanics among this 
people, who find plenty of work to do. 

I really wonder, to see the success, which crowns the efforts 
made by the Slave holders to keep their slaves in more than 
Egyption bondage—though sad and gloomy rolled the hours and 
years of oppression—the voices of PHiLLIp—and SuMNER, and GIp- 
DINGS were never head of in these regions of the dead—the mar- 
shalled host of the armies of light gatherd in the north for their 
deliverance had no heraldic pen or press here to announce their 
coming—none of these things were ever mentioned in their pres- 
ence.—After an interesting conversation with one who has an in- 
quiring mind about the GARNETS—the DouGLAasses—the REMoNDs, 
and the W™ We.tis Browns—and many others, and of the general 
history and condition of the Colored people of the North—My said 
he do not the whites know these things—do they not see them in 
the papers?—Of course they do was the reply—But said he they 
always told us that the ‘‘free niggers’’ were worse off then we 
were—they were in the prisons in the poor houses—in wretched 
hovels—thieving and starving! In the ‘‘Synagouges of Satan’”’ 
they were taught by precept, and example—a religion, which sane- 
tioned the ‘‘sum of all villanies.’’ All the laws made in relation to 
them smote them with a crushing foree—their influence was malign 
and deadly. Struggling in their despair they felt that the iron had 
entered their soul. Church and state rested upon their crushed 
hearts, and hopes. Social customs, public sentiments wraped them 
in the bosom of a poisinous Siroeeo—‘no man cared for their 
souls’’ in the light of the sacred, and solemn sense which belongs 
to humanity in which an immortal soul is vested. Flung upon the 
sea of life amid the the angry waves of a dreadful civil war— 





*For the sake of improved exposition, the author here intended to omit in 
his final copy the following description which he wrote in his first draft: 
‘e.... some removed by death, so that these children are objects of pitty|(, | 
find as they do a place to stop here and there, without any one realy to care 
for and protect them. Among those now free, are to be seen many old women 





with out any male protector, who are obliged to eke out a precarious living— 
to keep ‘‘soul and body together’’ by doing a little work here and there 
for a pittance as opportunity may present.’’ 
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whose billows rolled over the Continent—finding its bay of Fundy 
in their midst—they awake as from a troublesome and _ bitter 
dream ; they find themselves invested with all the responsibilities 
of MANHOOD, and looking around, and while tempest tossed by the 
storms which yet lingers and mutters around them for chart and 
compass—knowledge to guide them to a haven of peace and 
security. Shall their cry be in vain? As yet they have no day 
schools—no church edi[fi|ces—no means to procure them—no 
competent teachers for Sabbath Schools—where they might find 
precious truth—for many of the old and the young would 
gladly avail themselves of this mode of improvement if they 
could be instructed—some are ‘‘hasting slowly in the Bible— 
in the Spelling Book—and in the Primer—in Greenville there 
is a Sabbath School of 70 or 80 persons old and young, taught 
by themselves—their progress is slow—their embarrassments many 
—no white person would think of teaching them—no such thing 
was ever heard of here—no elder, or minister ever proposed such a 
thing. They have never been instruct upon the nature and du- 
ties and responsibilities of life socially—morally, or politically— 
now all the duties and responsibilities devole upon them. But few 
of them have been married according to the Laws of the State; but 
still in those relations formed in the days of slavery—a few have 
procured licenses and complyed with the requirements of the law. 
Intemperence manifests its evils in their midst far more than it 
ought to—none know or understand the principles of total absti- 
nence from the use as a beverage of all intoxicating liquors—many 
are what they call temperate—and a gentlemen well acquainted in 
this country informs me that drunkenness is not as extensive among 
the colored people as it is among the whites. Many of the old mas- 
ters have still a bitter feeling against their former slaves—some 
treat them quite humanely. It is the testimony of all the colored 
people with whom I have conversed that the ex-rebels are far bet- 
ter to deal with—making fairer bargains—and fulfilling their con- 
tracts more justly in every thing—than those do who call them- 
selves union men—the reason is this; the Union men loved the 
‘*Union’’ with slavery; the rebels love slavery and would destroy 
the union to make it—slavery stronger—perpetual. And now with 
the ‘‘lost cause’’ they ‘‘aceept the situation’’—with freedom for 
their slaves, with a far better grace than the Union men do—who 
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were smaller slave holders and are more bitter in their personal 
prejudices against the black man. It is true many are opposed to 
the elevation of the Colored men, and would gladly doom him to 
chains if they could—they will never assist him to rise in the scale 
of moral or intellectual improvement—many will pass by on the 
other side—leaving him striped—almost naked and wounded— 
half dead; but the day star has arisen—the Providence of God is 
saying to them: ‘‘ Arise and shine for thy light has come—and the 
glory of the Lord has arisen upon thee.’’ He who said, Ethiopia 
shall stretch forth her hands to God’’, is fulfilling his own blessed 
word. ‘‘Truth is omnipotent and will prevail.’’ Instruction—en- 
couragement—schools—Christian teaching in all the principle of 
the Gospel in all the relations of life, is asked is demanded by their 
circumstances. Shall ‘‘they perish for the lack of knowledge’’? 
Very few of them can understanding the Bible fewer still of them 
can write and as to arithmetic it is not with them ‘‘one of the lost 
arts;’’ but an unknown one when we consider the nature of the 
present United State’s currency, it is easy to see in how many ways 
an ignorant people can be cheated and wronged—on every hand 
there are to be found those who will take advantage of them. I 
have not found a family which take a newspaper, or that could 
make much of use one if they had it—they know nothing of the 
history of their race in this land nothing of the condition of the 
colored people of the north or of the West Indies or of Africa— 
some thing has been said of the Colonyzation Society to them since 
they have become free—of a land far off where they might flourish 
in glory—they have never heard of the efforts made for the over 
throw of slavery by the Abolition—the ‘‘faithful few’’ that ‘‘stood 
up’’ for them ‘‘unbending amid the storms”’ of persecution. 

To their minds Abolitionist meant some horrid creature born in 
the infernal region of darkness of the Garrissons—the TapPpANS— 
the JoceELyNs—the Wuirttirrs, and ‘‘a great multitude which no 
man can number’’—the ‘‘glittering hosts that bestud’’ the Anti 
Slavery ‘‘sky’’—none of the names were ever heard by them amid 
the gloomy cells of the old Bastile—not one of the stars were per- 
mitted to shine on the dark brow of their long night of bondage. 

**Give but the light and Ajax ask no more’’—Thevy must have 
that—they must be taught—they need precept illustrated in ‘“‘liv- 
ing epistles’’—they need to see those of them ‘‘bone of their bone 
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they 
need to behold the GaRNETTS—the DELAYNEYS—the ALEXANDER 
CRUMELLS—one Frances Harper WAIKINS-CARY—one SARAH M. 
Dovetass, one BasseTt—one JOHN PETERSON would be an inspir- 
ing power to them such as no words can describe—Let the|m] hear 
of the THEoporE S. Wricuts the EtymaAaAs P. Rogers—the Cor- 


flesh of their flesh,’’ who have been elevated and improved 


NISHES, and the GLoucEsTERS—let them hear the statistics of im- 
provement for the past thirty years made by the Colored people— 
let them hear of those who have, and are still laboring for their 
welfare and they will thank God and take courage, and march for- 
ward from victory to victory. 

Send the wel furnished colporteur among them with the Facts 
—tell them of the noble deed which Colored men have done and 
they will show the world that such labors are not in vain when 
bestowed upon them in the right spirit—Heaven will crown such 
labors with an abundant harvest. 

Yours truly 





A. G. B. 

Bre Whipple— I will Deo Vorientu [volente] write you briefly 
a few points to consider—if you please and do not want this—you 
may—send it to my friend Rev. A. C. Fassell 

13 Bible House 
New York 

tell him I requested it—for I shall not write him or any one of it— 
or you may put it in the fire— 

My kind regards to Rev. Mr. Jocelyn and to Mr. L. Tappan. 

Respectfully Yours 
Amos G. BeMANn! 

* This is an exact copy except that missing letters (indicated by brackets) 
have been inserted in a few words; and that the corrections and omissions 
indicated by Mr. Beman on the manuscript have been followed. 
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The Negro in the Philadelphia Press. By George Eaton Simpson. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. Pp. 
xix, 136.) 


This monograph is a contribution to the meagerly explored field 
of the analysis of newspaper content. The method is quantitative, 
the purpose sociological. The author seeks to discover what kind of 
Negro material, and how much, is to be found in the white news- 
papers of Philadelphia for the twenty-five years, 1908-1932, and 
whether this material affected the racial attitudes of white readers. 
That this kind of investigation is important the reviewer will not 
deny ; it does seem, however, likely to result in generalized conclu- 
sions difficult of causal interpretation. The present study is care- 
fully planned and earried out, but the use of so small a sample 
appears to be open to objection. Four Philadelphia newspapers 
were in continuous existence during the period; little more than one 
per cent of the total number of issues has been examined for this 
study. 

The quantitative is the most elaborate part of the undertaking. 
The results show, in contrast to a 186 per cent increase in the Negro 
population of Philadelphia, a decrease both in the number of Negro 
newspaper items and in the amount of space given them. Crime 
was found to be the ‘‘most important single category of Negro 
news,’’ although the statistical tables did not show that the per- 
centage classified as crime of total space allotted Negro news had 
increased. 

It may well be true that a much larger sample would bear out 
these findings and others of minor importance, such as the increase 
in the percentage of total Negro space given to non-news. Two 
things, however, are conspicuously lacking; a real attempt to find 
out the reasons why these things are so, and any thoroughgoing 
comparison of this analysis with a similar scrutiny of material 
dealing with white people. No doubt the author has in mind fur- 
ther research in this field. Perhaps he intends to fill in these gaps 
at his earliest opportunity. Two of the most significant ‘‘sociologi- 
eal conclusions’’ indicated are not matters of quantitative findings 
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at all, but of judgment. Thus ‘‘The writer concludes that in gen- 
eral there is a somewhat more favorable representation of Negroes 
in the Negro news articles in the white newspapers of Philadelphia 
in 1928 and 1932 than in the earlier years of this study.’’ Again, 
‘‘Regardless of what the Negro material published in the white 
newspapers may have done to the personal opinions of individual 
whites, we have no reason to believe that this material has con- 
tributed to .. . an aroused and aggressive public opinion against 
Negroes during the period of this study.’’ It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Simpson will continue his explorations in avenues like these. 

To the reviewer who is not a sociologist three of the most in- 
teresting features of the book are the specific examples of items 
about Negroes, the interviews with newspaper editors and those 
with random readers. The three different sets of ‘‘categories’’ for 
classifying newspaper content used in Chapter III were confusing 
and seemed badly differentiated ; there is much to be said for adopt- 
ing one and using it consistently, or at least for the use of symbols 
for clarity. Calling the various classifications ‘‘A,’’ ‘‘B,’’ and 
“*C,’’ onee they have been explained, is demonstrably better than 
calling them ‘‘the M. M. Willey categories for the classification of 
newspaper content,’’ ‘‘a modification of the Willey categories,’’ 
and ‘‘a sociological classification. ’’ 

The sorting of Negro items by ten race relations experts, on a 
scale of five according to the impression made by reading each item, 
produced so little agreement that I suspect Mr. Simpson doubts its 
value. An attempt to make ‘‘Constant Reader’’ the guinea pig 
would, I think, have had more significant results. 

The book shows an admirable absence of sociologists’ cant, 
though exception must be taken to the use on page 89 of the bastard 
phrase ‘‘and/or.’’ Judging from the abstracts given in Appendix 
A, the same commendation cannot be offered other excursions into 
this field. Some simplification would, however, help to clarify, 
particularly in the section on conclusions. 

The rotoprint format probably has the advantage of economy. 
Unfortunately its disadvantages, especially as to readability of 
footnotes, are immediately apparent. The use of summary tables 
in the text, with the relegation of long tables to a statistical supple- 
ment, would assist the general reader. The graphics could be con- 
siderably improved—Figures IX, X, XI and XIT, for example. 
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The student of race relations and public opinion will find this 
volume useful. Further study of the problems presented should 
win a wider popular audience. 

LovuIsE Pearson MITCHELL 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Negro Labor Unionist of New York. By Charles Lionel Frank- 
lin. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 415.) 


This is the second ‘‘Negro study’’ to be accepted by the Co- 
lumbia Faculty of Political Science for publication in its series of 
studies. The first, George E. Haynes’ study of The Negro at Work 
in New York City, was published twenty-five years ago. Reared 
against the background of Dr. Haynes’ pioneering venture The 
Negro Labor Unionist of New York adds valuable material for 
that much-needed analysis of Negro life in the world’s largest 
Negro center. 

The present volume grew out of the investigations conducted 
by the Mayor’s Commission on Conditions in Harlem, which was 
appointed to ferret out the facts and conditions leading up to the 
Harlem Riot of March 19, 1935. The materials it contains repre- 
sent the most complete field task in trade union-Negro relation- 
ships ever completed in New York. And though particular atten- 
tion is given to the NRA regime and the mourning period following 
its demise, there is sufficient background provided by earlier studies 
to permit successful historical treatment. 

In this study, Dr. Franklin has attempted to gather and present 
the facts of labor organizations as they were obtained from labor 
union officials and members. He found that in a total of 424,794 
organized industrial workers in New York City in 1935, there were 
39,574 organized workers, 9.3 per cent of the total. This is an 
amazing increase over the earlier findings of Doles who in 1928 
found that Negroes formed but 3.8 per cent of the organized work- 
ers. Thirty-three thousand of these organized Negro workers are 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor Unions. Approxi- 
mately twelve per cent of the organized Negro workers are in other 
unions, mainly of the industrial type. This is taken by the author 
to indicate ‘‘the possible truth in assertions that a greater number 
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of Negro workers, realizing the indifferent and reluctant attitude 
of A. F. of L. Unions toward them, have turned toward the more 
friendly independent industrial unions.’’ 

The NRA introduced problems of work and union conditions 
in New York that might be paralleled in any other large city. 
There were the usual replacement and displacement of workers, 
the usual increase in union membership, and the unusual aggres- 
sive campaigning of unions for Negro membership. A convention 
of unions called during the summer of 1935 resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Harlem Labor Center, a pivotal labor headquarters from 
which was to emanate ‘‘all constructive efforts affecting the work- 
a-day life of Negro Labor in Harlem and Greater New York.’’ 
This Center housed several unions having large Negro memberships 
and served as the West Harlem Branch of the Educational Depart- 
ments of the International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union Local 
22. All of this grew out of the combined factors of NRA and the 
Harlem Riot. It was time for the marshalled forces of labor to 
strike and they seized the opportunity. 

The problems of union affiliation as presented by Dr. Franklin 
do not vary from those presented by earlier studies. Despite the 
exigencies of the situation, organized labor does not seem to have 
found any new ways to prevent Negroes from joining unions, nor 
any new types of membership to give them. The study indicates 
that the business of unionism continues to yield to pressures that 
affect the economic status of its members, and that if the Negro 
becomes that threat he is admitted body and soul. It indicates even 
more vividly the futility of ‘‘panning’’ the American Federation of 
Labor for conditions about which it can do nothing but talk. 

Students of labor problems will be particularly impressed with 
the increased activity of Negro union members. It has been the 
custom of earlier studies to point out the non-holding of offices in 
unions as an indication of status. Dr. Franklin continues that 
point of view. But throughout his analysis and at several points 
in his case material it is evident that the Negro worker is beginning 
to find out what trade-unionism is all about—in Manhattan at least. 
And that is the most encouraging sign. The experiences of the ele- 
vator operators, the garment workers, the subway workers, the mo- 
tion picture machine operators, the building trades employees are 
vivid evidences of this marked change. But there are a number 
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of attendant factors, as well. One cannot overlook the racial pres- 
sure groups that have advocated ‘‘Do Not Buy Where You Can- 
not Work.’’ These groups have done some excellent spade work in 
New York City in promoting cohesive economic action, tinged with 
racialism though it may be. Neither can one overlook the manifest 
importance of the left-wing and radical organizations in New York 
City. The author has omitted all discussion of their influence and 
importance though they have provided the quickening power for 
many proposed roads to the Negro’s economic freedom. 

The author has given us the statistical facts; he has also given 
us numerous case histories of various unions’ experiences with Ne- 
gro workers. And though it seems like carrying coals to Neweastle 
to deny allegations that Negroes are unorganizable, that they do not 
make good union members, and that they do not attend meetings, 
that is what Dr. Franklin’s evidence does. The actions of the Ne- 
gro workers and unions are speaking louder than the words of the 
unbelievers. 

The reviewer, however, is forced to disagree with one of the 
author’s major conclusions—‘‘the labor union situation in Man- 
hattan as it affects (sic) Negroes is similar to that in the United 
States as a whole.’’ No! The traditional patterns of exclusion and 
membership may appear the same, but the situation is very differ- 
ent. Labor union history for the Negro in New York is composed 
of a series of struggles in which he has won and lost; struggles in 
which he has the cooperation of some units of organized white 
labor ; struggles in which the foreign-born Negro has played a very 
important role; struggles in which women have borne a heavy part 
of the strike and lockout experience; struggles in which various 
shades of ‘‘radicalism’’ have been important factors. These strug- 
gles are not duplicated outside of the Metropolitan area. They are 
the situations that provide the materials for a penetrating analysis 
of the labor of Black Manhattan. One has but to recall the hard 
fights of the Longshoremen, the Motion Picture Machine Operators, 
the Laundry Workers, the Garment Workers, the Fur Workers and 
the Pullman Porters to realize the substance out of which the Man- 
hattan labor union fabric is made. The situation is not a similar 
one, rather is it the dominating picture of the American Negro’s 
fight for labor recognition. 

One can but hope that this study is but Dr. Franklin’s prelimi- 
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nary approach to the problem. He has indicated too many im- 
portant fields that must not be left unfurrowed—industrial unions 
with twelve per cent of the workers, women workers, left-wing 
unions, racial pressures, Negro unions, collective action of unions 
in behalf of Negroes. And let these be intepreted in the light of 
total situations rather than as a diagrammatic pattern. We really 
should not have to wait a quarter of a century for that analysis. 
Ira De A. Rew 
Atlanta University 


Philologie Créole. By Jules Faine. (Port-au-Prince: Imprimerie 
de |’Etat, 1936. Pp. 303.) 


The sub-title of this book which has just been published in Haiti 
is, Etudes historiques et etymologiques sur la langue créole d’ Hatt. 
The author is a distinguished scholar of Port-au-Prince, whose 
initial studies of the creole language of that republic attracted 
wide attention in the Haitian press. M. Faine undertook to study 
the essentials of the popular speech of the country from the strictly 
historical point of view—an attitude which contributes to make 
this work much more than an outline grammar of the peculiarities 
of the creole. It is a book of the highest significance for the his- 
torian, the sociologist and the student of the Negro race in Haiti in 
general. Aside from these important aspects, the book serves too as 
an introduction to the forms and evolution of the creole language. 

M. Faine has reached in the course of his investigation of the 
linguistic phenomenon of Haiti a number of interesting not to say 
startling conelusions. First of all, the creole language is no degen- 
erate or broken down French. It is not a patois developed out of 
the carelessness with which French was acquired by the colonial 
slaves. Creole is not modern French gone to seed, but a completely 
independent and separate language in its own right. The author 
demonstrates with an abundance of philological evidence that ere- 
ole is the result of the establishment of the Norman settlers in the 
western half of the island of Haiti during the seventeenth century. 
These settlers, quite naturally, spoke the particular language of the 
region of France from which they came. Norman French—the same 
tongue employed in England for centuries after the conquest—was 
brought to America, used in Saint Domingue and in due time 
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passed on to the Negro slaves transported from Africa. These slaves 
came, as is well known, from many regions of Africa, each possess- 
ing its own language or dialect. The impossibility of mutual compre- 
hension in the new colony led to the acquisition of the language 
which Europeans had already made the lingua franca of the island, 
the Norman French. A process of absorption and modification set 
in. Spanish words, Carib terms, and even grammatical forms, were 
introduced. English exercised a slight influence. 

Strangely enough there is an almost total absence of African 
words in Haitian creole. The explanation is quite simple. Since no 
single African language dominated among the masses of slaves 
shipped to the colony, all traces of the primitive speech were soon 
lost, giving way to the general adoption of creole. Only a few terms, 
related to animism and voodoo practices, have come down from 
Africa. Otherwise there is literally no connection between the 
speech of the Haitian peasant and the particular tongue which his 
African ancestors employed. 

It is clear from even a summary examination of M. Faine’s book 
that creole possesses a complete and even complex grammar. To 
the reader familiar with French, the similarity is often amazing 
and at times dissimilar enough to be disconcerting. With an ade- 
quate discussion of the forms of grammar and the structure of the 
creole language, M. Faine gives ample text material, proverbs and 
legends. There is much phonetical transcription to facilitate the 
understanding of the spoken sound of the language. One of the 
most valuable features of the book is the large selection of words 
given in the glossary. Some fifteen hundred words are brought 
together in this short dictionary, with explanations of their origin, 
Norman or Carib form and the present day usage. Sentences are 
given frequently as examples of the actual use of the words. 

M. Faine has done an important and difficult piece of work. 
He has completed to some extent the labor undertaken years ago 
by that great Haitian scholar, Dr. Price Mars. The revelation of 
the true nature of the Haitian mind and history is a considerable 
step in the direction of preserving what is one of the most signifi- 
cant aspects of the achievement of the Negro in the new world. 
Not without reason, M. Faine observes that this is the sole case in 
which a language has been created on the soil of the new world. It 
is the best example of the creation of a vehicle of thought through 
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the fusion of the two races. It is to be hoped that this type of in- 
vestigation will continue to salvage many points of Haitian civiliza- 
tion which are in danger of disappearance unless scholarly atten- 
tion is devoted to them. 

RIcHARD PATTEE 
University of Puerto Rico 


O Negro Brasileiro. Ethnographi, Religiosa e Psychanalyse. By 
Arthur Ramos, Vol. I, ‘‘ Biblioteca de Divulgacao Scientifica’’ 
(Rio de Janeiro: Civilizacao Brasileira, 8S. A. 1934. Pp. 303.) 


O Folklore Negro do Brasil. By Arthur Ramos, Vol. IV, ‘‘ Biblio- 
teca de Divulgacao Scientifica’’? (Rio de Janeiro: Civiliza- 
cao Brasileira, S. A. 1935. Pp. 276.) 


Estudos Afro-Brasileiros (Trabalhos apresentados ao lo Congresso 
Afro-Brasileiro no Recife em 1934). By Gilberto Freyre (Ed.) 
(Rio de Janeiro: Ariel, Editora Ltda. 1935. Pp. 275.) 


These three works constitute an important and vital contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of the Brazilian Negro. It is well to observe 
that perhaps no republic of Hispanic America, unless it be Cuba, 
is devoting as lively and scholarly an interest to the many sided 
problem of the Negro as Brazil. This fact is attested by the publi- 
cation of the three volumes listed and the announcement of several 
more which treat of new and hitherto unexplored phases of Negro 
life. The work of Dr. Arthur Ramos in Rio de Janeiro takes its 
place with that of Dr. Price Mars in Haiti and the renowned inves- 
tigator of things Negro, Dr. Fernando Ortiz in Cuba. Dr. Ramos 
is a member of the Instituto de Pesquizas Educacionaes of Rio de 
Janeiro and has been long active in the fields of psychoanalysis, 
psychiatry and mental hygiene. With this medical background and 
an excellent knowledge of folklore, Dr. Ramos has initiated the 
series known as the ‘‘Biblioteca de Divulgacao Scientifica’’ whose 
purpose is the publication of scholarly contributions of a scientific 
nature on divers phases of Brazilian life. The general emphasis is 
anthropology, folklore and ethnology. The two volumes which 
deal with the Negro are indispensable for the student of Negro 
affairs in Brazil in particular and Hispanic America in general. 
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Dr. Ramos observes in his volume on folklore that the state of 
ignorance of the Brazilian Negro demands an attitude of revision 
in consonance with the undeniable importance of the subject. Un- 
less a scholarly approach is undertaken, much of incomparable 
value will be lost as the Negro fast loses much of his African heri- 
tage and becomes more and more absorbed in the general mass of 
Brazilians. Dr. Ramos displays in the INTRopUCTION to his O Negro 
Brasileiro a grasp of the position of the Negro elsewhere in Amer- 
ica. There is no regional segregation in his attitude and the scope 
of his information allows him to see the Brazilian Negro as part and 
parcel of the evolution of the race throughout the new world. This 
Brazilian writer possesses a sound knowledge of North American 
Negro life—witness his references to Du Bois, Langston Hughes, 
Walter White and numerous other Negro intellectuals of the United 
States. 

The main centers of Brazilian Negro life are Bahia, the former 
colonial capital and still the state possessing the highest proportion 
of Negroes; Pernambuco and the north of Brazil—Rio Grande do 
Norte, Ceara and Maranhao. How many Negroes are there in 
Brazil? Here the census sheds little light. Estimates place the 
number at some five to six millions in a total population calculated 
at thirty-five to forty millions. The Brazilian anthropologist, Ro- 
quette Pinto, places the Negro population at fourteen per cent of 
the total, while another observer, taking the Brazilian army as the 
basis, estimated this element at ten per cent. This is to be under- 
stood as referring to those of relatively pure Negro blood, since 
the Mulatto is classified separately. If the statistical material is 
fragmentary and in some cases unobtainable, the same may be said 
of the knowledge of the origins of the Negroes of Brazil, the re- 
gions from which the slaves were introduced, which implies the 
knowledge of customs, religion, folkways and superstition. Dr. 
Ramos points out that the main obstacle to this sort of investiga- 
tion is the lack of documentary evidence. Until abolition became 
an issue in imperial Brazil, the Negro was deemed of scant impor- 
tance and merely an economic unit. The absence of source ma- 
terial impedes and often prevents entirely effective investigation. 

The merit of these two works of Dr. Ramos is the scholarly, 
dispassionate method of approach. He has swept away a vast 
amount of rubbish and nonsense concerning the Negro. He is 
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moved by no parti pris and certainly by no desire to establish a 
given preconceived thesis. He believes that the Negro in America 
deserves the same painstaking research and scholarly approach as 
the Indian. The contribution of the Negro to Hispanic America 
will not be made known until the same attitude is taken toward 
those elements of the population of African origin as toward those 
of the indigenous groups. Dr. Ramos follows in his treatment the 
general trend laid down by the famous Bahian student of things 
African, Dr. Nina Rodriguez, who laid the groundwork for the 
examination of the Brazilian Negro. Along with the books listed 
at the heading of the review should be mentioned two others, deal- 
ing with the linguistic contribution of the Negro to the Portuguese 
language. Of extraordinary interest even to the general reader is 
the O elemento afro-negro na lingua portuguesa, from the compe- 
tent pen of Dr. Jacques Raimundo of the Colegio Dom Pedro II 
in Rio. Dr. Renato Mendonea followed this study with one of his 
own on the contribution of the African to the Portuguese spoken 
in Brazil. 

In the work first cited, Dr. Ramos devotes several chapters to 
a general survey of the Negro in Brazil—the origins, number, place 
of settlement and present status. The study of the religious senti- 
ment among the Negroes of present day Brazil constitutes a good 
portion of the text. It is something of the same thing which Dr. 
Fernando Ortiz did for Cuba in his Los Negros Brujos. Magic, 
fetichism, ritualistic music, and the dance are all explained in 
terms of their nature, significance and probable origins. The vol- 
ume is rigidly scientific and filled with illuminating footnotes. In 
the second volume on folklore itself, the ground covered is more 
restricted. It is a study of the interrelationship of Catholicism 
and African animism, folktales and legends, tradition and popular 
superstitions. The second volume dovetails closely into the first 
and should be taken as a companion text. 

In 1934 there was held at the city of Recife in northern Brazil 
the first Afro-Brazilian Congress. Gilberto Freyre was largely 
responsible for the movement and the holding of this congress of 
persons interested in the Negro question. Dr. Freyre himself is a 
Brazilian sociologist and the author of one of the most extraordi- 
nary studies of the Negro in modern times, a book entitled Casa 
Grande e Senzala. Twenty-three contributions make up the vol- 
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ume under review, the product of the discussions and deliberations 
of the congress. Such topics as slavery in several of the northern 
states, mental diseases among the Negroes of Pernambuco, diet and 
nutrition among the Negroes and the present status of the Negro 
were presented. This work is a mere beginning. The spade work 
has been done and Brazil is forging ahead as a nation which is 
rapidly becoming cognizant of the intrinsic importance of the Ne- 
gro element in the national population. Scholars of the type of 
Arthur Ramos, Jacques Ramundo, Gilberto Freyre, Roquette Pinto 
and others have pointed the way. It is to be hoped that the result 
will be the formation of a definite organization for the investigation 
and publication of materials relating to the Negro. In Cuba, thanks 
to the initiative of the indefatigable Fernando Ortiz, there exists 
now an Institute for Afro-Cuban studies. Other nations with large 
numbers of Negroes are far behind these two republics. In Puerto 
Rico, the Dominican Republic, Panama, and Venezuela virtually 
nothing has been done. 
RicHARD PATTEE 

University of Puerto Rico 


Umversal Education in the South. Volume I: from the Begining 
to 1900. By Charles William Dabney. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1936.) 


The author has set himself to a monumental task in his Unwersal 
Education in the South, the results of which will doubtless be quite 
acceptable and satisfying to many of his readers. Yet, the develop- 
ment of this work, while it certainly affords an entirely fresh and 
unique panorama for some, like A“sop’s fable of the cattle and the 
frogs, is quite sinister and devastating for others. The book is re- 
plete with the spirit of the ‘‘Old South.’’ The struggles of the in- 
teresting and notable figures who labored to give the idea of univer- 
sal education to that section of the country which had suffered the 
blight of the plantation system are epic and far reaching. But 
Professor Dabney, by unrestrained overstatement and persistent 
comparison with the North, detracts from his theme and gives us 
an ‘‘apologia pro sua vita’’: a defense of southern ideals and insti- 
tutions, a rather strained effort to show that the South has not 
lagged behind in education, and that southern educators from the 
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beginnings have been just as persistent, as noble in their aims, as 
effective in their efforts, as those who worked towards the same 
ends in the North. 

The work is one that Southerners will applaud and Northerners 
look at askance. That sectional lines are so definitely stressed, 
that the author goes out of his way to make a case for universal 
education in Dixie, is something to be deplored; for the total effect 
to the careful reader is not reasoned, well substantiated history, 
but something less—propaganda—with an all too obvious theme 
which might be stated: The South hasn’t done so badly after all. 
This theme crops up again and again, and the sole result is to 
cheapen and detract from the general impression of the volume. 

The three chapters dealing specifically with Negro education, 
‘“‘The Beginning of Negro Education,’’ ‘‘Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong and Education for Life,’’ ‘‘Two Leaders of Their People,’’ 
would be amusing with their naive summarizing were not so much 
of the material highly questionable and in many instances down- 
right subversive. Some sentences from this first chapter dealing 
with Negro education are quite enlightening: ‘‘Their masters were 
representatives of European Civilization, the highest in the world 
at that time, while the Negroes as a whole belonged to a low order 
of savagery. The slaves were introduced into a state of law and 
order, of homes, of community life, and of cooperative living in- 
stead of the wild life of the jungle where each tribe fought with 
every other tribe for the chance of capturing men and women to be 
sold to the slavers of the West Coast.’’ In discussing the house 
servants during the patriarchal period of slavery the reader learns 
that ‘‘The Negro boy in such a family was the playmate, the 
friend, and the companion of his young master. He detested the 
‘Free Negro’ of his day as unfit for association with his class. 
Growing up under these conditions, the old black people became the 
‘uncles’ and ‘mammies,’ honored and respected by the children 
of the family.’’ Then for a paragraph or two the author becomes 
somewhat sentimental as he writes about his grandmother and 
her ‘‘Christian’’ treatment of her slaves. (Frequent use of the 
word ‘‘Christian’’ is made in describing the benign people in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina who held slaves at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century.) The first generation of freedmen is charac- 
terized in this interesting bit: 
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Prior to the Civil War, fully three-fourths of all the skilled 
labor in Virginia and North and South Carolina was done by Ne- 
groes. The sad thing is that following the war nearly all this train- 
ing was lost to the following generations. The Negroes were told 
by their new friends that they must leave their homes in the old 
states, withdraw from their agricultural and industrial pursuits, 
and become teachers, preachers, lawyers, and politicians. It was 
the gravest mistake conceivable. The Negroes should have been im- 
mediately placed on the soil or in shops and fields of industry. Set 
free without education or guidance, they gave themselves largely 
to vice, immorality, and crime. For some years there was great 
degeneracy among the younger population. They rapidly became 
less effective than their parents in all forms of labor. By 1890, in- 
stead of doing nearly all the labor of the country, the Negroes of 
Virginia and the Carolinas had largely lost the work and the trades, 
three-fourths of which they had controlled before. 


To be consistent in principle the author adds the interesting 
statement ‘‘That it is beyond question that this steady growth of 
public opinion would in time have resulted in the emancipation of 
the slaves and their preparation for citizenship.’’ Not content with 
this classic summary of southern attitude during the thirty-odd 
years before the Civil War, Nat Turner is exhumed and presented 
as Exhibit A of the Negro run amuck, and the Abolitionists are 
let in for a terrific lambasting with statements of Channing and 
Lincoln adduced to show how truly despicable Garrison and his 
fellow Abolitionists really were. 

Naturally the work at Hampton and Tuskegee is applauded, 
and the two principals of Tuskegee are cited as leaders par excel- 
lence of their people. The lives of Booker Washington and of Dr. 
Moton are dwelt upon at length, and their influence and philosophy 
upon the Negro group are described as most salutary. Yet, in spite 
of the fact that he is ‘‘The most distinguished and useful represen- 
tative of the African race in our country today’’ and ‘‘A full- 
blooded Negro of the best African stock, which had been for sev- 
eral generations trained in the best form of domestic slavery,’’ 
Robert Russa Moton never even rises to the dignity of being called 
“‘Dr.’’ in thirteen pages of discussion wherein his name occurs 
twice and three times on a page, to say nothing of the social re- 
spectability of ‘‘Mr.’’! 

Not a word is said about the founding of Fisk, of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, of Shaw, and of a dozen other schools which antedated 
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Tuskegee. These schools sought to offer the freedman a very dif- 
ferent—and to many a much more desirable type of training—than 
the two Negro schools which do come in for honorable mention. 
Schools like Fisk and Atlanta and the Negro’s ‘‘new friends’’ who 
founded them were evidently part of that ‘‘gravest mistake con- 
ceivable’’—of attempting to make anything other than farmhands 
and tradesmen of the Negro. 

A vast silence is maintained about the poor whites, suddenly 
liberated by the Civil War, who succeeded in a generation in dis- 
franchising the Negro and rendering totally ineffective in political 
and economic life the scattered remnants of the aristocracy which 
remained after Appomattox. As discreet a silence is kept of the 
work of the Negro legislators of the reconstruction state govern- 
ments in effecting universal education in the South. And the de- 
velopment of the one school in the entire southland, Berea College 
in Kentucky, where one man, John G. Fee, had the courage to try 
the experiment of truly universal education—of admitting blacks 
and whites on an absolutely equal basis—is glossed over in a 
sentence. 

This first volume was rushed through the press in time to be 
ready for the last semester extension classes for the school year 
1935-1936 and used throughout North Carolina as a basic text. 
The danger is only too real when such misinformation and biased 
statement are labeled as accepted fact. It is to be hoped that 
in the second volume, which is to cover the period from the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century to the present, that the author will 
eliminate propaganda, present both sides of controversial questions 
impartially, and give a more careful and honest inquiry into the 
basic factors which have retarded the growth and development of 
this fundamental and distinctively American institution, univer- 
sal education, in the southland. 

J. WELFRED HoLMEs, JR. 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 


A History of the South. By William B. Hesseltine. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. 748. Price, $3.75.) 


Although this work will be attacked by sympathizers with the 
North and those with the South for the reason that the author has 
undertaken to tell the truth as he sees it, this production is one of 
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the outstanding historical publications of the year of its appear- 
ance. Few will agree with the author in all his statements and 
deductions, but the book as a whole is a long step toward a well- 
balanced interpretation of the history of the South. There is no 
comparison between this work and Hawks’ Economic History of 
the South belonging to the same series. While the latter may be 
classed as one of the greatest travesties of American historical lit- 
erature the work of Professor Hesseltine must find a place in the 
libraries of all persons seriously addressing themselves to the study 
of the history of the United States. This history is the first effort 
to take into account all the elements of the population rather than 
to restrict the story to the whites and their operations while refer- 
ring to the Negro occasionally as one would to rice, tobacco, sugar, 
or cotton. 

The author’s critics, however, will attack him from both sides. 
In discussing the beginning of the colonies, slavery, the migration 
of southerners westward, political alignments, the war for southern 
independence, and reconstruction, he has rather bluntly said some 
things which may seem startling. He contends that the industrial 
and commercial classes under the Federalists organized and direct- 
ed this country for the benefit of their aristocracy and that these 
were finally overthrown by the southern plantation aristocracy 
which, in spite of the temporary control of the industrial and com- 
mercial classes under the American system championed by the 
Whigs, dominated the government of the nation until the Civil 
War. The author boldly asserts, moreover, that industrial and 
commercial classes of the North finally capitalized upon the anti- 
slavery sentiment to array both the North and the West against 
the southern plantation aristocracy in order to regain control of 
the Government under the slogan of preventing the extension of 
slavery and the protection of American industries. With little 
thought as to the humanitarian and benevolent elements arrayed on 
the side of the Negro the author takes the position that these same 
industrial and commercial forces used the Negro as a means to an 
end in holding control of the United States Government up to the 
present time while strongly entrenching corporations as the great 
evils of today. Even the two judges who dissented in the Dred 
Scott decision, the author contends, did so for financial and politi- 
cal reasons. 
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There is much truth in these contentions, and for this very rea- 
son the book will evoke comments from both sides. The humani- 
tarian element of the anti-slavery struggle, however, cannot be 
omitted by the historian. Just as there were masters who, having 
been thoroughly indoctrinated in the tenets of slavery, believed that 
it was a divine institution so were there anti-slavery people in the 
North who, on the contrary, considered the institution a sin and 
felt that they were divinely ordained to strike it down. There is 
some truth in the assertion that practical politicians embraced 
abolition as a means to an end, for every reform movement has 
such adherents. Adequate proof that such was the case of men like 
William Henry Seward, Charles Sumner, and Thaddeus Stevens 
has not yet been produced. Certain persons who make these state- 
ments while failing to support them with an array of facts leave 
an unfavorable impression on the student of history. The aboli- 
tionists, moreover, cannot be charged with a general selfishness, 
especially in such cases as that of Wendell Phillips who sacrificed 
a promising career to fight for freedom, and that of the Tappans 
in New York City, rich merchants, who spent large sums of money 
on the anti-slavery cause and lost business because of being con- 
nected with it. Such persons sometimes suffered from having their 
homes burned down and their business establishments wrecked. 

Southerners, moreover, will protest against the unmasking of 
the aristocracy of the plantation, that small proportion of the south- 
ern population which contrived to befuddle and keep the ignorant 
poor whites sufficiently blindfolded as not to see that in supporting 
slavery they were working for their own undoing. Even during 
the Civil War, the author brings out, it turned out to be ‘‘a rich 
man’s war and a poor man’s fight.’’ Jeff Davis is not treated in 
very complimentary fashion. His popular record prior to the war 
pales into insignificance when brought into comparison with his 
poor judgment, inefficiency and undramatic leadership during the 
sectional conflict. The Confederacy, moreover, born of states’ 
rights, died of the same disease. The narrowminded plantation 
philosophy which idealized local patriotism at the expense of na- 
tional cooperation forced the South into secession and also forced 
secession into death. 

Professor Hesseltine yields to the weakness popularized among 
most historians in referring to certain characters as belonging to 
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the mentally unbalanced element. Nat Turner was a fanatic, John 
Brown should have been tried for insanity, and so on it runs. The 
author probably forgets that any reformer who gives his life for a 
cause may be branded as insane. The patriot is the rebel who suc- 
ceeds. The rebel who fails is generally branded as a fool. In this 
way one may refer to Leonidas at the pass of Thermopylae as a 
lunatic and also to the fathers of the Revolution in the battle of 
Lexington and Concord, as Professor E. Channing has said, for 
they, too, were tempting fate. The author does not mention the 
Boston Massacre, although he gives space to the measures which led 
to the clash on March 5, 1770. If he had referred to it, Crispus 
Attucks would have probably been branded as insane, for this black 
man might have known in the beginning that to lead three men in 
an attack on well-armed British soldiers when the aggressors had 
only what missiles they might pick up in the streets was foolhardy 
and suicidal. 

With respect to what the author has said about the Negro, 
moreover, the reviewer must take certain exceptions. On page 328 
the author seems to think that the Negro was under benevolent 
control in the hands of the masters in the South. He says, ‘‘ A pa- 
triarchal benevolence and a strict justice combined to keep the 
laboring class reasonably contented with their lot.’’ The facts 
of history will not support this assertion. The benevolent aspect 
of slavery was restricted to a few liberal-minded southerners like 
Jefferson, Washington, Joseph Davis and King in Florida. The 
average slave-owner conducted his plantation to the contrary. All 
sorts of abuses and cruelties were frequent, as shown by the testi- 
monies of hundreds of slaves who endured the ordeal, by three 
volumes of court records published by Mrs. H. T. Catterall entitled 
Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro, and 
by manuscript materials collected from the plantations. Further- 
more, if the slaves were contented with their lot why did they so 
frequently start insurrections? And when insurrections seemed 
hopeless why did thousands of them brave the hardships of the wil- 
derness in order to make the way to free soil? It is no diseredit to 
the Negro, then, even if it were true, as the author says on page 
329, that ‘‘all too frequently the fugitive slave was a fugitive from 
labor rather than from mistreatment, and returned to his master’s 
plantation when the cotton picking season was over.’’ But this 
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cannot be established as a rule in explaining these escapes from 
bondage. The scars on their bodies, which the reviewer observed, 
often gave a different story. 

Coming to the Reconstruction Period the author finds himself 
in error again with respect to certain observations on that period. 
He says on page 627, ‘‘There had been nothing in slavery to pre- 
pare the Negro for the moral responsibilities of lawmakers.’’ He 
should have added that there had been nothing in the institution 
to prepare either the rich planters or poor whites for the responsi- 
bilities of lawmakers in a free democracy. The poor whites, he 
concedes, were about as ignorant as Negroes, for the South had 
never tried to educate them and had prevented their free partici- 
pation in the government. The judgment of the planters had been 
warped by their inhuman attitude toward the black element of the 
population to the extent that they could not be trusted to legislate 
for a government in which the interests of the freedmen would 
have to be considered. Yet in spite of criticisms of the Reconstrue- 
tionists the author himself concedes on page 625 that the educa- 
tional system established by them was a desirable contribution. He 
might have added to the credit of the Reconstructionists such other 
social reforms as free manhood suffrage, the reapportionment of 
representation on the basis of population rather than on interests, 
and the abolition of such relics of barbarism as the whipping post, 
the branding iron, and the stocks. 

It is a mistake to play up the Negro participants in the Recon- 
struction as ignorant followers of corruptionists, as the author does 
on page 629, without making some distinction as to where their loot 
went. No investigator of the Reconstruction source material has been 
able to unearth any facts to prove that a Negro profited greatly 
by any of the large sums secured by corruptionists in the South. 
Invariably these funds filled the pockets of the whites whom the 
Negroes followed because the aristocratic element had refused to 
direct them after having been invited to assume such leadership. 
Against these corruptionists intelligent Negroes themselves finally 
turned and advocated reform. 

Be it said to the credit of the Negro Reconstructionists that 
those who obtained office were usually intelligent men of honest 
convictions—those Negroes who prior to the Civil War had come 
into close contact with whites as mechanics, artisans and shopkeep- 
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ers, many of them free Negroes who during the ante bellum period 
constituted one-seventh of the entire black population with repre- 
sentatives in business, law, dentistry, medicine, education, and the 
ministry. By 1868, moreover, when the Negroes were first per- 
mitted to participate in the Reconstruction thousands of the freed- 
men had learned to read and write, and some few had advanced 
further in knowledge. These men measured up to the level of most 
of those of the white race who served in similar positions. Cor- 
rupt as were the governments of the South, moreover, they were 
no worse than the governments of that time in the North, espe- 
cially in such cities as Chicago, Philadelphia and New York; and 
even if these governments did descend to the level set forth in the 
works of the critics of Reconstructionists those governments were 
no worse than the aristocracies perpetuated under the slave regime 
and no worse than those based today upon the serfdom of the 
Negro and a decaying agrarian aristocracy. 

Coming nearer to the present day when the author frequently 
discusses the Negro in connection with the social and economic 
problems, he seems to take the attitude of biased labor leaders in 
saying that the Negroes are willing to work for lower wages than 
the whites. What he should have said is that conditions have 
foreed the Negro to work for small wages. This came down from 
antebellum times. The poor whites were starved out during those 
days because the employers could always count upon hiring free 
Negroes to do their mechanical work for less than the amount re- 
quired by the poor white artisans. The free Negro had to toil for 
whatever was offered him or starve. He had no way to force the 
employer to pay him adequately for his services. The Negro finds 
himself in the same condition today. He stands in the social and 
economic order without protection and must pick up whatever 
others do not desire. The trade unions are organized against him 
in keeping him out of their organizations and thus forcing him to 
underbid organized labor on the outside. It is an error, then, to 
use any such language as that the Negro is willing to work for less 
than the white laborer. It should be stated that the white laborer 
makes it necessary for the Negro to work for less or not at all. 
The poor white mechanic has no better sense than to demand as a 
badge of his superiority that the Negro be paid less than he receives 
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for the same work when this very distinction is the millstone hang- 
ing to the white laborer’s neck. 

Certain errors in this work should be mentioned. Such a typo- 
graphical error as that of running together of and two on page 177 
is not frequent, but the mistake in spelling John G. Carlisle as 
John C. Carlisle on pages 696 and 697 and Craft as Crafts on page 
403 can hardly be excused. There is a lack of uniformity in using 
skalawags on page 611 and scalawag on page 626. Probably the 
author’s lack of intimate knowledge of the history of the Negro 
accounts for his designating Berea College in Kentucky as a Negro 
institution. Berea, like Maryville College in Tennessee, was 
founded before the Civil War for the education of mountain whites 
who opposed the pro-slavery policy of the Southern plantation 
aristocracy. These liberty-loving groups established these col- 
leges to educate their children in the tenets of free institutions. 
After the Civil War only were Negroes admitted, and thy re- 
mained as students at these centers until the co-education of the 
races was prohibited by Kentucky and Tennessee even in the case 
of private institutions, as had already been done earlier in public 


schools. 
C. G. Woopson 


The Cape-to-Cairo Dream. By Lois A. C. Raphael. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 514. Price, $4.50.) 


The Cape-to-Cairo Dream is an informing work, a further clari- 
fication of British Imperialism as it has developed during the last 
eentury. Adhering closely to the theme of the construction of the 
railway to connect the British possessions of South Africa with those 
in the Nile region, the author probably sets forth the most interest- 
ing study available in presenting the economic and diplomatic 
forces which have determined whether or not this means of com- 
munication shall be established. The book, as a whole, is an elo- 
quent tribute to Cecil Rhodes, the greatest empire builder in the 
history of England since 1763. 

While conforming generally to the requirements of modern his- 
toriography the author does not fail to make the story interesting 
by indulging freely in quotations and comments which bring back 
to the mind the world drama in which this builder of British South 
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Africa played the leading role. The brief, but adequate account 
of Rhodes’s humble beginnings, his struggle toward wealth and 
recognition, and finally his invaluable service in extending the in- 
fluence and territory of Great Britain read like a romance. In 
this particular field, however, others also have written enchanting 
accounts which have been long available. 

Proceeding with the story in a more materialistic manner, the 
author discusses the effort to construct cables and telegraph sys- 
tems and then that of railway to extend from Cape Town toward 
the north through various routes opened from time to time by the 
tremendous wealth which Rhodes placed at the disposal of the 
agents of the scheme and by means of the great influence which he 
finally had through friends who moved the Government in England 
to see the practicability of the Cape-to-Cairo dream. The opposi- 
tion encountered both in South Africa and in England was as a 
thorn in the flesh of Cecil Rhodes—the antagonism of agencies like 
the Aborigines and Protection Society, the evangelistic orders in- 
terested in African natives, and such missionaries on the continent 
as John McKenzie. The latter had no confidence in Cecil Rhodes 
and did not fail to express the thought that the adventurer was 
not only oblivious of the rights of the natives whom he dispossessed, 
but was selfishly working for his own good and that of those who 
condescended to serve him in his exploits. The author, however, 
makes a good case for Cecil Rhodes not as a humanitarian but as 
an empire builder sacrificing his own good and that of both natives 
and Europeans in ever struggling to paint the map of Africa red 
as an empire of Great Britain. 

At various points in the development of the story the author 
sets in contrast two important parties at that time in Great Britain, 
the ‘‘Little Englanders’’ and the Imperialists, whose ascendency 
or failure to control the Government usually decided the support 
which Rhodes received from his own country but did not always 
determine the outcome of his plans. Rhodes was immensely 
wealthy as the result of his operations in gold and diamond fields 
of South Africa and had sufficient capital to finance his own proj- 
ects until as a result of revolution through transportation the peo- 
ple could understand the meaning of his policies. While Lord 
Rosebury when in control of the Government supported Rhodes’s 
imperialistic schemes, Lord Salisbury when in power usually 
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showed indifference thereto or opposed the British South African 
policy. Lord Kitchener and others who believed in Rhodes often 
constrained the Government to act in his behalf when it would not 
have otherwise done so because of the suspicion that Rhodes was 
selfishly operating for his own good and the belief that he might 
eventually throw his strength on the side of South Africans who 
would have that country independent of England rather than the 
basis of the British African empire. Kitchener himself made a 
contribution to the realization of the Cape-to-Cairo dream in the 
reconquest of the Soudan. The scheme, moreover, is shown as ad- 
vancing from year to year in spite of difficulties even after Rhodes 
lost considerable influence as a result of the Jameson Raid and 
had to give up the direction of his company and the premiership 
of Cape Colony. 

The effort is further stimulated, moreover, by the outcome of 
the Boer War and the necessity for England to protect its interests 
in Egypt and the Nile region and to combat there other foreign 
powers. Germany, France and Italy desired to penetrate the Nile 
region and build their African empires across the continent from 
East to West. The details of this diplomatic struggle are well 
presented. The author goes even into the matter of Ethiopia as a 
pawn in European Diplomacy and the Fashoda crisis, although de- 
pending mainly upon the recent treatment of Dr. F. Ernest Work. 
Finally the book shows that, although at the present time when the 
Cape-to-Cairo dream is more feasible for England than it was in 
Cecil Rhodes’s day, there are those who are not especially inter- 
ested in the project because of their looking upon it as a sentimen- 
tal affair rather than an economic necessity. Such a highway of 
transportation would be tremendously expensive, would not tap 
the resources of wealth of Africa, and would have to compete at 
the same time with ocean transportation running almost parallel 
with that of the Cape-to-Cairo system and that of the rapidly de- 
veloping air lines. 

The book as a whole takes no particular thought of the natives 
of Africa. There are few references to certain proposals made 
with respect to them by Cecil Rhodes and to the objections of 
others to his plan on the grounds of his ignoring the rights of the 
aborigines. The natives themselves do not figure in the picture. 
They are brushed aside with even less consideration than one would 
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give to gold or diamonds or cattle found on that continent. Evi- 
dently if the natives had not been there, as this treatment would 
imply, the great highway from the Cape-to-Cairo would have been 
more rapidly developed. There would not have been such impedi- 
ment as that encountered in the opposition of Bechuanaland and 
that of Matabeleland under Lobenguela who disputed the right of 
the Europeans to take possession of his country and exploit its 
resources. Rather than so do Lobenguela died fighting for his na- 
tive soil. Europeans, however, are loud in their praise of Khama the 
Good, who welcomed the missionaries, protected them in their work, 
and granted the interlopers concessions. Yet, although he kept his 
head on his shoulders until he died naturally, his heirs saw their 
country pass to the interlopers just as did that of Lobenguela. And 
so went other natives in such brutal manner at the behest of Cecil 
Rhodes and his agents who, while proceeding in such ruthless and 
barbarous fashion, occasionally uttered a few words in the interest 
of the natives’ welfare and promised to educate them. Exactly what 
education this would be except how to be crushed and exterminated 
has never been made clear in the policies of any of these imperial- 
ists. While the book does not throw much light on those who were 
dispossessed in the march of the British, it does clearly define eco- 
nomic imperialism in showing what it was not with respect to the 
aborigines, and it unconsciously presents the British empire as 
doubtless the worst enemy in the world of the weaker races. 

One or two observations with respect to the style should be 
noted. In order to be sure that the reader may keep ever before 
him the theme running through this mass of diplomatic data the 
author indulges in too much repetition or reference to the Cape-to- 
Cairo dream instead of giving the reader the opportunity to see 
the light as he advances with the story. This makes the reading 
at times a little cumbersome. Here and there, moreover, the author 
uses pronouns with ambiguous antecedents and often splits the 
infinitive. Such an error as that of ‘‘unkeep’’ for ‘‘up keep’’ on 
page 173 is not general, for the work is free in the main from 
typographical errors and has the appearance of being neatly print- 
ed. The punctuation with respect to the use of the comma is mod- 
ern or new. In spite of all shortcomings the work is worthwhile, 
and should be in the possession of all persons engaged in the study 
of economic imperialism. 


C. G. Woopson 
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Negroes and the Law. By Fitzhugh Lee Styles. (Boston: Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1937. Pp. 320. Price $3.50.) 


Black Laws of Virginia. By June Purcell Guild. (Richmond, Vir- 
ginia: Whittet and Shepperson, 1936. Pp. 249. Price $2.00.) 


These two volumes dealing with the Negro before the law may 
be misunderstood and therefore pass the public eye unappreciated. 
Neither volume, according to the principles of modern historiog- 
raphy would meet the test of the graduate schools in this country 
and in Europe, for both productions are compilations rather than 
legal treatments. As these authors observe things, however, these 
works are given to the public at a most opportune moment when 
thinking peoyle throughout the country are concerned with the 
problem of removing the causes which prevent the attainment of 
social justice. Here in these volumes, in ready form, the seekers 
after the facts with respect to the social order and the background 
which accounts for this present status will find much information 
which will require painstaking effort to obtain otherwise. 

In Negroes and the Law Mr. Styles has not endeavored to make 
a contribution to jurisprudence as the title to some may imply. His 
main purpose seems to be to present a summary of race distinctions 
in American law and to present to the public those Negroes who 
have battled against such barriers. The main part of the book is 
taken up with a legal definition of these rights, the various in- 
stances in which they have been infringed upon, the celebrated 
eases in which far-reaching decisions thereupon have been handed 
down and the inevitable effect of these decisions upon the present 
civil status of the American Negro. To this theme the author has 
not adhered consistently throughout the book, for the arrangement 
is far from satisfactory ; and the work suffers immensely, moreover, 
for not being indexed. On one page may be found a biography of 
a distinguished lawyer, on the next a list of Negroes who served in 
Congress, and a few pages away a selection of poetry in which is 
couched some allusion to the law. Interspersed are comments on 
race riots, a directory of the outstanding Negro lawyers, addresses 
of a legal nature which they have made on various occasions, and 
the opinions of the courts in all such important cases beginning 
with Ferguson vs. Giles and coming down to the present day with 
the most recent developments in the Scottsboro trials. These are 
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illuminated with newspaper clippings carrying such headings as 
“Trial by a Jury of One’s Peers,’’ ‘‘Our Homes,’’ ‘‘ Lynching, a 
Menace to American Civilization,’’ ‘‘Civil Service Photo is not Le- 
gal in Ohio,’’ ‘‘Chester School Teachers to get their Contracts,’’ 
‘‘Supreme Court takes Herndon’s Appeal under Advisement,’’ 
‘‘Missouri Court frees Negroes Convicted by Unfair Trial,’’ ‘‘ Court 
Orders University of Maryland to admit Amherst Graduate.”’ 

It must not be thought, however, that because of these materials 
which have more of a popular than a legal appeal, the book does 
not contain other matter of very much interest to the professionally 
trained investigator and to the lawyer. From the point of view of 
history the author has rendered a service in calling attention to 
such Negro pioneers in the legal profession as Robert Morris, John 
S. Rock, John Mercer Langston, George Lewis Ruffin, Robert 
Brown Elliott, Jonathan Jasper Wright, Augustus D. Straker, 
Josiah T. Settle, T. McCants Stewart, Wilford H. Smith, E. M. 
Hewlett, and I. L. Purcell. References to lawyers now active take 
up a considerable portion of this volume. 

The value of the book could have been decidedly enhanced by 
not only referring to the cases in which the lawyers of today have 
fought for the rights of the Negro, but also by laying more stress 
upon outstanding contributions here and there which Negro law- 
yers have made. For example, there is in the Middle West a Negro 
lawyer who has made a special contribution in his study of the 
theory and practice in habeas corpus proceedings. Another in West 
Virginia has made himself indispensable to the bar at the State 
Capital because of his unusual knowledge of land titles and the law 
underlying matters arising in this field. Some estimate of the serv- 
ice which Negro lawyers of today have rendered, however, may be 
obtained by a detailed examination of the cases cited in this volume 
and the newspaper comments which accompany the citations. 

It may be considered out of place in a legal treatment to devote 
such a large part of the book to the ways in which Negro lawyers 
have been honored with high office and how they have functioned 
in such positions. These facts, however, will be useful in recording 
the past of the Negro in the United States as well as in showing 
how various elements of the population have appreciated the serv- 
ices which these professional men have rendered. The author re- 
deems himself somewhat by including such legal data as the 
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‘‘Rights of an Accused Defendant,’’ ‘‘The Right to and Benefit of 
a Counsel,’’ ‘“‘One Hundred Cardinal Principles of Law,’’ ‘‘The 
Declaration of Independence,’’ and ‘‘The Constitution of the 
United States.’’ 

The book is lacking too in some other respects. The style is 
rough. Such typographical errors as the misspelling of words, 
Robert Browne Elliott in one case and Robert Brown Elliott in 
another, and John Lewis Ruffin, which should be George Lewis 
Ruffin are found; but the work is a production of some value and 
will be long used in this country in the study of the background of 
the Negro in the United States. 

The compilation of the Black Laws of Virginia was made pos- 
sible by the Committee for the Advancement of Negro Education in 
Virginia. The author has endeavored to show that the present un- 
satisfactory status of the Negro may be explained by the laws which 
have been enacted not to give them opportunity but to deprive them 
of a chance to rise to the level of others. The author concedes that 
Negroes furnish ‘‘a disproportionate share of juvenile delinquency, 
criminals, illegitimates, venereally diseased, illiterates and unem- 
ployed, but that their showing is no worse is to their honor, when 
the details of their past and present are dispassionately consid- 
ered.”’ 

The book sets forth by excerpts from the laws of Virginia the 
various measures enacted against the Negro, first to secure the 
racial integrity of the whites, next to reduce the Negroes from 
servitude to slavery, and finally to set their metes and bounds and 
determine their duties to their masters while denying them the 
rights and privileges accorded human beings. Laws with respect 
to free persons of color, often not far removed from the disabilities 
of the slaves, are also treated in a special division of this work. 
Brought together too are provisions of measures dealing with taxes, 
civil rights of the Negro, his position with respect to criminal law, 
his education, service in the defence of the nation, abolition and 
emancipation. Studying the work in detail, the reader cannot es- 
cape the impression of how revolting may become man’s inhuman- 
ity to his fellowman, and a Virginian himself might well be par- 
doned for hanging his head in shame when thus presented the 
record of his native state. One must remember, however, that, 
cruel as may be the attitude set forth in these laws, Virginia was 
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far more liberal than the large majority of the slave-holding states. 
When the black codes of the entire slave-holding area are compiled 
the system will seem much more shameful and revolting than does 
this undesirable record of the mother of states. 

It should be remarked, moreover, that some of these laws were 
worse than what they seemed to be, and some were better than 
what they seemed to be. Law-making has been and still is a fever 
in America. Various measures are brought forth to deal with mat- 
ters which develop volcanically in the economic or social order, and 
in a few years they may cease to be enforced or fall into innocuous 
desuetude. The slaveholders, especially the large planters, were a 
law unto themselves. On one plantation the law with respect to 
slaves might be enforced, and on an adjoining plantation that 
same law might be ignored. On still another plantation not only 
would such laws be enforced in all their rigor, but the slaveholders 
themselves might make ‘‘their own laws’’ and do anything with 
the slaves that they desired, even to kill them without being pun- 
ished. 

The author points out in the introduction that court decisions 
interpreting or declaring laws unconstitutional are not cited, and 
the reason for not so doing was, ‘‘this would have earried the 
work far into the legal field and so greatly increased its size that 
it could not have remained a simple, inexpensive handbook for the 
Jay reader interested in present-day Negro problems.’’ The re- 
viewer, however, must take occasion to point out the fact that this 
limitation of the work is hardly justifiable if the book is to be 
treated seriously. The layman would like to know how these laws 
were interpreted. For this reason the public today considers itself 
fortunate in having had the very valuable service rendered by Mrs. 
Helen Tunncliff Catterall in making available Judicial Cases Con- 
cerning American Slavery and the Negro with Respect to all the 
States. Such a task for the author of the book herein reviewed would 
have been a stupendous undertaking, citing laws and the decisions 
bearing not merely upon slavery but upon every aspect of the 
legislation dealing with the relations of Negroes to the social, eco- 
nomic, and civil order in Virginia. 

We must bear in mind, however, that law in this country is 
not what the various measures provide, but what the court believes 
them to be. The constitutions of the States and that of the United 
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States are not what they say they are but what the courts say they 
are. The judges themselves are legal-minded. They have set up 
certain canons of interpretation and recognize certain procedures 
which require long training and experience. These the poor lawyer, 
although with average equipment, never masters sufficiently to be 
able to pilot a case through such intricate entanglements and secure 
a favorable decision. Legal aid societies have been necessary to 
secure justice for the poor, and the Negroes in trying to fight their 
battles have found themselves too impecunious to raise sums suffi- 
cient to employ the high-priced attorneys with the required ability 
to secure decisions from our courts. 

Courts, therefore, have been chiefly occupied with matters of 
corporations able to finance their litigations while the rights of the 
poor scarcely secure a hearing. The Fourteenth Amendment, for 
example, has been of practically no use in defending the rights of 
the Negro. Almost all such claims which have been brought before 
the lower and higher courts of both state and nation have been 
denied while these same courts have suffered the use of the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to safeguard the cor- 
porations in all their glory. Often the Negro before the courts, 
moreover, is not given trial by jury but trial by ordeal. He is 
considered guilty until he is proved innocent rather innocent until 
he is proved guilty. The race of the Negro defendant rather than 
the defendant himseif is usually placed on trial, and conviction 
for an offence means the maximum penalty for the Negro and the 
minimum for the white man charged with the same crime. The 
laws as written do not cover all this ground. 

A compilation like this, moreover, is defective in respect to 
laws which in their very letter do not mention the Negro and ap- 
parently do not bear upon this element of the population, when as 
a matter of fact they may be more prejudicial to the interests of 
the Negro than those which specifically prescribe limitations and 
provide disabilities against the race. We have in mind here such 
laws as those which secure certain benefits to the whites or make 
special provisions for the whites without referring at all to Ne- 
groes. Every charter granted for the establishment of a state insti- 
tution for professional education of the whites without similar pro- 
visions for the Negro is a law against this race. Every city ordi- 
nance which establishes a park for the recreation of whites alone 
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without providing in any way whatever similar facilities for the 
blacks is to all intents and purposes a law against the Negro. 
Every local, district, county or city school system which works out 
a salary schedule paying the Negro teacher one-half or two-thirds 
of what the white teacher of similar qualifications receives for the 
same sort of service is a law against the Negro. Every tax imposed 
upon the Negro (and the burden of taxation falls upon the con- 
sumer) when the Negro himself cannot profit as others do by the 
facilities thereby made possible is a discrimination against the Ne- 
gro. Into all of these details the author could not go by citing cases 
thereupon, but she has given a sufficient number to show the injus- 
tices outlined, and the industrious investigator will supply its needs 
by going to other sources. 

In spite of all its shortcomings the book, as aforesaid, is valuable 
even when we think of its crude style in misspelling, as on the 
fourth page of the InTropucTION, of such words as ‘‘ Wilberforce’’ 
and ‘‘disastrous.’’ The book will long be found on the desk of 
those interested in humanity, for with the useful index which it 
contains it will easily supply valuable information with respect 
to the Negro and those who have worked for the race and against it. 

C. G. Woopson 


We Europeans. A survey of ‘‘racial’’ problems. By Julian S. 
Huxley and A. C. Haddon, with a contribution by A. M. Carr- 
Saunders. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1936. Pp. viii, 
246. $2.50.) 


A biologist, an ethnologist and a sociologist—all, of unimpeach- 
able authority—have summarized for popular consumption the 
latest knowledge as to the biological foundations for the present- 
day idea and obsession of ‘‘race.’’ The work is not polemic nor 
is the tone emotional. All the same, this cool, scholarly presenta- 
tion of fact shatters no less than one hundred thirty-five of the 
most widely held myths. These short chapters should be on the 
reading list of every school teacher, editor and public official in 
America. For those south of the Ohio River, the reading should 
be required. 

The chapter heads suggest the nature and scope of the com- 
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bined effort: the history and recent development of the science of 
man, principles of heredity as applied to man, bases of ethnic 
classification, main ethnic groups of Europe, ethnic composition 
of European nations and Europe overseas. There are also an in- 
troduction, a conclusion, an appendix and an index. On page 101 a 
brilliant article of Allison Davis is mentioned and accompanying 
maps ‘‘kindly supplied by Professor L. T. Hogben’’ are displayed, 
102-106. The one weak chapter is the essay of Carr-Saunders, 
‘*Kurope Overseas.’’ 

There are any number of quotable ‘‘gems’’ to confound the 
literary descendants of Chamberlain, Gobineau, Madison Grant, 
Stoddard et al. For instance: 


‘ 


It is asserted vociferously in certain quarters that the Nordic 
‘“*race’’ is gifted above all others with initiative and originality, 
and that all great advances in civilization have been due to ‘‘ Nordic 
genius.’’ What are the facts? The fundamental discoveries on 
which civilization is built are the art of writing, agriculture, the 
wheel, and building in stone. All of these appear to have origi- 
nated in the near East, among people who by no stretch of imagina- 
tion could be called Nordic or presumed to have but the faintest 
admixture of Nordic or even Proto-Nordie genes. (p. 71.) 


A little further down this same page: ‘‘In the classical period, 
Aristotle (Politics VII) gave what appeared to that great thinker 
cogent reasons for thinking that the Nordic barbarians as well as 
the Asiatic peoples inherently incapable of rising to the level of 
Greek achievements.’’ Today the style seems to insist upon sub- 
stituting the word ‘‘Negro’’ in similar announcements. 

As for the Germans, it comes out that the majority ratio of 
the prized ‘‘red-heads’’ are Jews! And the Jews, Ripley pointed 
out years ago, are not a ‘‘race,’’ but a people. 

As for the Americans of the United States, ‘‘The study of Dr. 
| Ales] Hrdlicka’s [The Old Americans, the most scientific inves- 
tigation] work will leave little doubt that the well-known ‘Ameri- 
can type’ is a product of social not of genetic factors, and that 
the Nordic element is small (Pp. 207-208).’’ (p. 126.) 

As an unstudied commentary on the facile generalizations of 
such a one as L. S. B. Leakey that we are able to distinguish the 
‘‘race’’ of a man at sight, the authors have arranged unlabelled 
photographs of sixteen types. If any one has been able to identify 
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each correctly, without reference to the key on page 241, the in- 
formation has not attained a very wide circulation. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that We Europeans, is, af- 
ter all, a negative critique, in that its main effect is to clear the 
ground of bogus belief and pseudo-scientifie superstition. What 
is so urgently needed just now is the complementary positive, in- 
vestigation. Research which will trace historically the rise of the 
concept of ‘‘race,’’ show its intimacy with nationalism, chart its 
growth with the expansion of European capitalism and peoples, 
relate its major prophets to their social environment and catalog 
the propaganda techniques devised in the exploitation and ruling 
of the so-called colored ‘‘races’’ the world over. The present ef- 
fort has most eloquently summarized the fallacies and contradiec- 
tions of ‘‘racial biology.’’ 

L. D. Reppick 
Dillard University, New Orleans 


Adam’s Ancestors. An up-to-date outline of what is known about 
the origin of man. By L. 8S. B. Leakey, with a foreword by Sir 
F. Gowland Hopkins. (New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1935. Pp. ix 244. $2.75.) 


Stone Age Africa. An outline of Pre-history in Africa. By L. S. B. 
Leakey. (London: Oxford University Press. 1936. Pp. vi 
218. $2.50.) 


The author of these two volumes has achieved one of the most 
brilliant records of the younger men in the study of pre-history 
and actual archaeological excavations. He has named a new spe- 
cies of pre-historic man discovered, Homo Kanamensis, and re- 
ceived the applause of scholars the world over with his leading of 
the highly successful East African Archaeological Expeditions of 
1926-27, 1928-29, and the one of 1931-32. Some of his work has 
been written up before: The Stone Age Cultures of Kenya, The 
Stone Age Races of Kenya and Kenya Contrasts and Problems. 
The present works continue the presentations along with sum- 
maries of other efforts. 

Adam’s Ancestors, as the subtitle makes clear, is intended as a 
popular account. The ten chapters include: the search for man’s 
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ancestors, early man’s environment, interpreting stone and bone, 
the uses of stone and bone tools, the early cultures, the later eul- 
tures, apes and man, our stone age cousins, what of the future? 
There is a bibliography of the more recent scientific papers. The 
twelve plates and thirty illustrations are more useful, even than 
the splendid index. 

Stone Age Africa is a series of ten Munro Lectures delivered at 
Edinburgh, February, 1936. These cover: climate and geography, 
the fauna of the stone age, the stone age cultures of East Africa, 
South Africa, North Africa, West and Central Africa, stone age 
art and stone age man in Africa. Finally, there is a comparison 
of the stone age in Africa with the similar period in Europe. 
The bibliography is arranged according to the chapters. The 
reading matter is relieved by twenty-eight figures, thirteen plates 
and a map showing the sites cited. The indexing here is also 
well done. 

Two considerations, unfortunately, detract from the merit of 

these informative studies. First, the style is quite definitely unin- 
spired. Secondly, Dr. Leakey appears, on occasion, to be a highly 
opinionated and unscientific writer. What else explains his ad- 
dress of this nonsense to the reader? 
‘*When we meet a living member of the Negro races, we recognize 
at once that he is a Negro. The colour of his skin, and the wooly 
nature of his hair assist us, of course, to a very marked extent, 
but actually these are not by any means the only things that make 
us say ‘that man is a Negro.’ If we were faced with a pencil or 
pen-and-ink drawing of a Negro in which the hair was not shown, 
and in which there was nothing to indicate skin-colour, very few, 
if any of us, would mistake the drawing for that of a white man, 
although we might not necessarily be able to give our reasons. 
Similarly with a Mongolian or an American Indian.’’ (p. 162.) 
Again, ‘‘An anatomist who has handled hundreds of skulls, and 
who has become acquainted with the essential characteristics of 
the different races, can often tell at a glance to what racial group 
any given skull belongs.’’ (p. 163.) Yet in arguing against the 
interpretation of such authorities as M. C. Burkitt (see Prehistory, 
p. 146 ff.) that some of the cultures of France and East Spain bear 
the African stamp, Leakey utters this strange contradiction to his 
earlier statement: 
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‘‘The idea that these Grimaldi skulls and skeletons represented 
negroids was based upon the account which Dr. Verneau published 
about these remains, and upon the photographs which accompanied 
his account . . . recently very careful re-examination of the actual 
specimens has revealed the fact that the so-called negroid charac- 
ters are almost certainly more imaginary than real... .’’ (p. 213.) 

In both books Dr. Leakey disputes with other authorities that 
Negroes occupied sections of lower Europe during the stone age. 
It may be, however, that this conclusion is not influenced in the 
slightest degree by the view of ‘‘race’’ exhibited throughout the 
writings. 

L. D. Reppick. 

Dillard University, New Orleans 


The Recovery Problem in the United States. Publication Number 
72 of the Institute of Economies of the Brookings Institution. 
(Washington, D. C., 1937. Pp. 697. Price $4.00.) 


Ten years after the war, world-wide reconstruction recovery 
collapsed. It had been undermined from the first by financial, 
trade, and territorial disorganization. Industrial areas of North 
America and Europe were hardest hit, with raw-material-producing 
areas of Latin America closely following. In the United States, 
feverish production in the construction and auto industries, con- 
centration of incomes, the sluggish flow of funds, and the inflation 
of bank eredit contributed. Bottom was reached in 1932. 

Recovery, the Institute has found, has been slow and halting. 
For years international trade, durable goods industries, and com- 
modity prices lagged ; public indebtedness increased ; and monetary 
relations remained unstable. A series of world economic confer- 
ences aided but little. Nationally, no government had a well de- 
fined program, although each assumed some degree of recovery 
control. Abandonment of the gold standard proved a boon in 
many instances. 

In the United States, the authors point out, readjustment is a 
story of employment, unemployment, and reemployment, projected 
on a background of production, wage, and price. The chief role 
of the government has been regulation of finance, credit, interna- 
tional trade, and general monetary matters. 
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Since 1932 the gainful worker group increased at a higher rate 
than did the genera] population, but experienced a sharp deteriora- 
tion in average efficiency, due in part to failure of young workers 
to find employment and training opportunities. 

Estimates of the unemployed made by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the President’s Committee on Economie Security, 
and the National Industrial Conference Board, vary from 15.7 mil- 
lions to 13.5 millions at the 1932-33 peak. These estimates have 
fallen to between 11 and 9 millions in 1936. In the industries, 
employment was uncertain; it was most steady and stable in agri- 
culture and least stable in the building trades. 

Man-hour productivity increased, then fell off, with the coming 
of NRA regulations. Durable goods production lagged, as in hous- 
ing where doubling-up led to a decrease in actual occupancy. 
Wages proved too rigid, failing to fall or rise with prices. The 
decrease in full-time wages was far less than in living costs. 

The government saw the Federal debt increase from 19 billions 
in 1932 to 34 billions in 1936, while State and local indebtedness 
remained almost stationary. Revenues increased by 2 billions, ex- 
penditures by 4 billions. Relief expenditures reached a 1934 peak, 
then dropped considerably. Tax collections increased sharply, but 
remained inadequate to cover government costs. Financial insti- 
tutions suffered curtailment, although mutual banks and insurance 
companies expanded. Availability of capital proved more impor- 
tant to recovery than volume of debt or interest burdens. The 
United States remained the world’s largest creditor, while exports 
exceeded imports and both increased slowly. 

Government controlled recovery then changed from Hoover 
““defensive’’ to Roosevelt ‘‘offensive’’ or constructive. The first 
phase of the Roosevelt program concerned reconstructing banking 
and credit, restoring international trade, raising commodity prices 
through dollar devaluation, revivifying agriculture, and stimulat- 
ing employment. The second phase has of necessity deferred a bal- 
anced budget and favored huge governmental expenditure. 

The budget problem was one of military pensions, national de- 
fense, civil agencies, social security, and emergency relief outlays. 
The goal at present lies in the direction of ‘‘resolute resistance to 
pressure,’’ ‘‘ruthless elimination of extravagant outlays,’’ ‘‘over- 
hauling relief,’’ and initiation of general government economies. 
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The present national income if divided equally would allow 
each family about $1,500, far too little to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living. The Institute contends that shortening the 
work-week to absorb unemployment would be no solution, as the 
volume of money in circulation would be increased with no possi- 
bility of a concurrent increase in production. Present expansion 
of output should be attended by a lowering of prices, the authors 
feel. Price reductions constitute the shortest means of promoting 
continuous economic progress. Meanwhile, wages as well as inter- 
ests and profits continue to depend upon production. 

Favorable and unfavorable factors in the present situation are 
pointed out. Availability of loans, reduction of private indebted- 
ness, wage and price relationship, balance between agriculture and 
industry, development of commercial policy, production stimulus, 
and elimination of confusion of government policies are all listed 
as favorable factors. On the other side are: maintenance of fiscal 
stability, danger of inflation, emerging labor policies, ill-conceived 
industrial legislation, and unstable international relations. 

Further recovery, it is thought, depends on sound budget and 
financial policies, the extension of trade, the preservation of a 
favorable price-and-wage ratio, the maintenance of prevailing 
hours of labor and unrestricted output in all industries, including 
agriculture. The economic situation of today is one ‘‘of delicate 
adjustment and precarious balance.’’ In a very real sense the 
world ‘‘stands at the crossroads.”’ 

As a documented summary of the elements of our recovery 
problem, this work is meritorious by every standard. However, 
some data extend to 1936, some other only to 1934. This will un- 
doubtedly annoy students, and in these kaleidoscopic times prove a 
real handicap in reaching logical conclusions. The authors have 
suffered from this handicap. 

Most of the factors described as contributory to the depression 
are familiar and generally recognized, as is the fact that recovery 
has been real albeit slow. Roosevelt recovery policies are described 
as sound for the most part, and objections, whatever their merits, 
are not new: there must be no inflation, the budget must be bal- 
anced, there must be better international relations. 

The theme dear to the coordinator and the economic-minded 
among his authors is the sacredness of maximum production. It is 
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believed that a maximum production today would create an actual 
labor shortage. Shorter working hours are frowned upon and ef- 
forts of labor to raise wages and improve conditions apparently 
have no place in this rather cold economic analysis. 

The final word of summary is: 

‘The lesson of the world depression is that all groups are in- 
dissolubly linked in a common enterprise. No nation, no class, and 
almost no individual could escape the devastating effects of the 
collapse of the economie system which began in 1929. The economic 
advancement of laborers, clerical workers, professional groups, 
business men, and farmers all depends upon our pulling together, 
with the aid of government, toward the common objective of in- 
creased production and higher living standards.’’ This seems 
rather out of place and ‘‘tacked-on,’’ possibly as a humanizing 
afterthought by some kindly critic. Sadly enough it is in this 
statement alone that the overflow reservoir of Negro labor can 
find solace. 

ALFRED EpGaR SMITH 


Opportunities for the Medical Education of Negroes. By E. H. lL. 
Corwin and Gertrude E. Sturgess. (New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, 1936. Pp. 293. Price, $1.50.) 


A more exact title for this book would be An Appraisal of Har- 
lem Hospital in 1932, with a short foreword on the Medical Edu- 
cation of Negroes. If you purchase an article labeled ‘‘ Tomato 
Juice’’ and get home and find that you have a can of chicken soup, 
you are dissatisfied even if the chicken soup is good. If you desire 
to have an appraisal of Harlem Hospital in 1932, then you should 
seek here for a satisfactory report. If you want a book on the 
medical opportunities of Negroes, then you must seek elsewhere. 
The close student of hospitals, polities, and racial discrimination, 
one who wants to get behind the scenes, will take exception to 
some portions of this work. But, on the other hand, when all 
things are taken into consideration—especially tact—one can harc.- 
ly ask more of the authors who are likely not responsible for the 
title. I rather think that the committee which signed the report 
must be charged with this major deception. 
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The report is in three parts. ‘‘The first, a brief and somewhat 
sketchy presentation of the Negro medical, hospital and health 
situation in the country at large, with special reference to New 
York.’’ This covers about 30 pages. 

The second part (chapters iv to x, inclusive) ‘‘deals with the 
professional, environmental and administrative features of the Har- 
lem Hospital in New York.’’ ‘‘The third part consists of a sum- 
mary of the principal findings of the study and recommendations. ’’ 
The study lasted ‘‘well into the summer of 1933.’’ It was pub- 
lished at the end of 1936. In the meantime so many changes have 
taken place, not only in New York City but in other hospitals con- 
cerned with care of Negroes, that even its generalizations are out- 
dated. 

Harlem Hospital has been the center of agitation for a long 
time, and this controversy has by no means been confined to the 
Negro group. It all came to a head during 1930, following charges 
of political corruption, racial discrimination and general incompe- 
tency in the hospital administration. From an editorial in The 
New York Medical Week, official organ of the Medical Society of 
the County of New York, in April of 1930, on ‘‘Polities in the 
Hospital,’’ there is the following statement: ‘‘The silence which 
has greeted the request of the Medical Society of the County of 
New York for a review of the situation at Harlem is in itself an 
indictment of the Department of Hospitals. The official medical 
organization of Manhattan has branded the recent shake-up at 
Harlem arbitrary and unfair.... Such blatant disregard of the 
opinion of the profession which is the mainstay of any system for 
the care of the sick lends weight to the charge that political econ- 
siderations are working havoe with the original purpose of the 
Department of Hospitals.’’ 

The same charge of disregard of the Negro medical organiza- 
tions was made when finally the committee was chosen for the 
study. There is a letter under date of March 31, 1930, in Medical 
Week, signed by Dr. Louis Friedman, who goes into the matter 
quite fully, giving his views on the resignations of Doctors Murray 
and Granady and the ‘‘partnership’’ of Doctors Wright and Con- 
nors. These were the principal personalities who waged the fight. 
On page 251, the report mentions that ‘‘there is no evidence that 
since the reorganization (in 1930) there has been political inter- 
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ference with the medical administration of the hospital or with ap- 
pointments to the visiting or interne staff, either white or Negro.’’ 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple was drawn in finally after demands were continued for an in- 
vestigation. The committee responsible for this report was re- 
cruited by them and after some dissension within its ranks went on 
to do its job. The investigation became an ‘‘appraisal of Harlem 
Hospital’’ and finally the scope of things was widened until it was 
proposed to study the problems of the medical education of Ne- 
groes. This gradual transition took much of the sting out of the 
situation; it let things down gently and made the final report in- 
nocuous. In the meantime, within the hospital an orderly reor- 
ganization was taking place. Dr. Connors, the white surgical direc- 
tor, died; thus one of the chief centers of controversy was removed. 
The whole situation cleared up much more easily. 

Today, ‘‘conditions at Harlem Hospital are vastly different. 
Under Commissioner Goldwater and the Fusion City administra- 
tion, politics have been absolutely eliminated, and Negroes may 
confidentially look for a square deal, based on merit alone—with- 
out reference to school of graduation (for a time it was Harvard 
against the world) and political affiliations. There are at present 
five Negro members of the Medical Board, and Negroes are regu- 
larly promoted to higher rank, according to their ability, as vacan- 
cies occur.”’ 

The committee was never prepared to make a study of the op- 
portunities for medical education among Negroes and therefore in 
its own words is very ‘‘sketchy’’ in this portion of the report. The 
Negro press recently announced that private funds had been se- 
curd for the publication of the book. It is likely that persons 
close to the committee have over-estimated the value of this report. 
The title indicates a subject which should be more fully investi- 
gated. M. ©. Bousrrieup, M. D. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Pushkin. By Ernest J. Simmons. (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. Pp. 485. Price, $4.00.) 
This work, acclaimed by many as the first definitive biography 
of Alexander Pushkin, most assuredly surpasses other productions 
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of the sort in English. Some years ago appeared on this side of 
the Atlantic such brief sketches as that of Albert Parry’s ‘‘ Abram 
Hannibal, the Favorite of Peter the Great,’’ in the eighth volume 
of the JouRNAL oF Negro History in 1923, and Edna Worthley 
Underwood’s translation of ‘‘The Negro of Peter the Great’’ in the 
April issue of Opportunity in 1924. Attempts at an appraisal of 
Pushkin’s works have been such as Ivan Panin’s translation from 
the Russian of Poems by Aleksander Sergieevich Pushkin in 1888, 
T. Keane’s translation from the Russian of The Prose Tales of Alek- 
sander Sergicevich Pushkin, in 1896; and Prince D. Mursky’s Push- 
kin which appeared ten years ago. These, however, failed to make 
readers of English see the real poet, for poetry cannot be actually 
translated. As Alexander Kaun said in his estimate of this work 
of Dr. Simmons, ‘‘ Poets have not fared well in translation.’’ 

For this reason it is fortunate that Dr. Simmons has given much 
space to the details of the biography of Pushkin although endeavor- 
ing at the same time to inculeate an appreciation of his verse in 
translation. The reader may find other critical appraisals of Push- 
kin in a publication by the Critics Group in New York City entitled 
Pushkin: Homage by Marzist Critics, essays by Gorky, Lunachar- 
sky, Zeitlin, and Vinogradov. Further light is given by three new 
English versions of Pushkin’s masterpiece, Eugene Onegin: one by 
Babette Deutsch in the anthology, The Works of Alexander Push- 
kin, edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky; another entitled Eugene 
Onegin by Dorothea Prall Radin and George Z. Patrick, from the 
University of California Press; and still another, Oliver Elton’s 
Verse from Pushkin and Others, published in London in 1935, and 
in the January, 1937 number of the Slavonic Review. These more 
recent volumes have been produced for the centenary of Pushkin’s 
death February 10, 1937, extensively observed even in the Eneg- 
lish-speaking countries. 

Dr. Simmons has undertaken to give in English verse his ver- 
sion of some of the best poems of the Russian author. In this task 
the biographer probably would have been more successful if he had 
been less ambitious and had rendered the translation in blank verse 
or prose. Alexander Kaun does not estimate very highly this par- 
ticular part of the work and refers to it as a tour de force. This 
critic does not entertain a high opinion of similar efforts by Elton, 
the Englishman, by Babette Deutsch, and by Dorothea Prall Radin 
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and George Z. Patrick. He does believe, however, that Mrs. Radin 
‘*has kept closest to the Russian, not only verbally but also in the 
sense of atmosphere, Stimmung; but fettered as she was by the 
meter and rhyme scheme, she also found her purpose often de- 
feated.’’ The difficulty lies in the fact that while the Russians of 
literary merit have a fair grasp of English our literati know very 
little of the Russian poetry which, to make matters worse for our 
side, differs widely from that of English in both sound and strue- 
ture. 

Nations on the European continent, for a long time interested in 
Pushkin’s contribution, have better versions in their language than 
the English-speaking areas. For this reason Pushkin is well known 
there, especially in France, Germany, and Italy. On this side of the 
Atlantic, we merely hear of him frequently referred to as the 
father of Russian poetry mainly popularized by his operas Coq 
d’Or and Boris Godunoff; and persons of African blood point out 
with much pride that on his mother’s side he descended from 
Abram Hannibal, an African known as ‘‘ Peter the Great’s Negro,’’ 
brought to Russia from the Sultan’s seraglio. 

Dr. Simmons’ work is nevertheless considered a satisfactory 
biography of Pushkin in spite of its failure to rise to the standard 
of the literary critique as seen by some reviewers. The limitations 
of the author in rendering in English the thought of the great Rus- 
sian may be excused for the ideal purpose he had in mind in trying 
to use the poet’s compositions to illustrate his temper and moods. 
The large amount of detail brought forward by the meticulous 
method of the biographer, however, may prove burdensome to the 
popular reader. The book indulges even in accounts of tiresome 
conversations and episodes. The author also traces the intricacies 
of Pushkin’s love affairs which multiplied into the hundreds. Yet, 
this detail may supply the very need which the English-speaking 
world experiences in view of the difficulty of translating into their 
language the thought of the author. 

With these facts in all their implications there can be projected 
upon the screen a satisfactory picture of Russia and the age in 
which Pushkin lived. From the mass of documents from which Dr. 
Simmons produced this biography, he emerges with the belief that 
“If we except Goethe, it is not an exaggeration to say that during 
the first forty years of the nineteenth century no poet of western 
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Europe surpassed Pushkin in sheer genius or in sustained quality 
of literary accomplishment. For over a hundred years he has been 
Russia’s most beloved poet. Tolstoy learned his verses by heart 


? 


and acclaimed his literary significance.’’ In almost similar adula- 
tion Alexander Kaun says, ‘‘I cannot name one (outside of Shakes- 
peare) who reflected life and the gamut of human emotions with 
such graceful ease and genial humor, happily combined with deep 
understanding and unobtrusive, suggestive wisdom.’’ 

The career of Pushkin cannot be well understood, however, with- 
out bearing in mind the backwardness of Russia with respect to 
progress made by other nations. When the Western Europeans 
were well on the way toward modernization Russia remained in the 
medieval state until Peter the Great travelled in those countries for 
new ideas and methods which he introduced in Russia and brought 
about a late rennaissance. This explains why Pushkin, although he 
launched upon his career as late as 1820, is regarded as the father 
of Russian poetry. At that time literature was an importation 
mainly from France. The Russian language itself was crude, and 
Russians of literary appreciation prided themselves on their ability 
to use other idioms. Their own language was encumbered with 
crudities and influences which made literary effort in it undesirable. 
Pushkin himself moved in a circle where the French language and 
literature reigned supreme. He was educated in such lore in the 
Czar’s exclusive lyceum for the children of nobles. He was so well 
acquainted with Corneille, Racine, Moliére and Voltaire that his 
first productions were in the language of those poets. Russia was 
then under the domination of the French literati as Germany had 
been during the reign of Frederick the Great. 

An earlier appreciation of Pushkin was probably delayed by 
the Russian school that followed him. While Pushkin is the pure 
artist with the detachment of Goethe or Leonardo da Vinci he was 
followed by those who sought after God, endeavored to unmask 
evil, and justify moral good. The religious formula had its day, 
men must be orthodox, the atheist must be shunned and exiled. 
Then came those who believed that life must be more carefully 
studied, man must be better portrayed, the struggle of the multi- 
tude must not be ignored. Pushkin, however, enchanted with his 
songs of love and life, showed a longing for joy and sunshine 
beyond the unhappy sphere in which he moved. He wrote an ode 
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to freedom and associated with radicals, but he was an artist rather 
than a reformer. He ever sought the ideal of beauty which, en- 
chanting as we find it in his poetry, he could but feebly express 
with his classic tradition while passing through a delayed chaotic 
renaissance in Russia. He abandoned the pseudo-classic school and 
entered upon a creative career. He read profusely the works of 
others and communed with the greatest minds, but he was no imi- 
tator. What he knew of the models of others merely served him in 
the task of transmutation. He never became so enthusiastic over 
foreign literature as to lose his judgment. He accepted the best of 
others’ traits and rejected those which did not harmonize with his 
own standards. 

Pushkin was born in Moscow, May 26, 1799. He came from the 
class known as impoverished gentry, but nevertheless inheriting 
pride from his ancestry of African as well as European descent. 
Pushkin was never ashamed of the African blood in his veins. As a 
child he was subject to the pranks and frivolities which earned him 
the reputation of being a ‘‘suspect’’ in the eyes of the reactionary 
Purists. Early in life, however, he learned to appreciate the folk 
literature of his native land, and when a mere boy he had become 
so imbued with its beauty revealed first to him by his nurse, Arina 
Rodinovna, that he began to write verse of his own. This attracted 
his teachers’ attention, and he was acclaimed by such poets as 
Derzhavin and Zhokovsky. Yet he still had to develop. Character- 
izing him as ‘‘nervous, high-strung, passionate, unable to restrain 
his excessive vitality,’’ Taumanova says Pushkin was unhappy. 
Speaking of him further, the critic adds, ‘‘It would seem that in his 
tempestuous nature, his exceptional intelligence matured long be- 
fore his character developed.’’ 

The first significant step in his career was when as a young man 
he joined Karamzin and Zhukovsky in the effort ‘‘against the reac- 
tionary Purists, who insisted on limiting literary expression to the 
sacred and quite obsolete medium of Church Slavic.’’ ‘‘After a 
brief phase of imitativeness, natural to youth,’’ continues Kaun, 
‘Pushkin broke loose from all perilous embraces, and spoke with 
his own glorious voice, in a language that happily blended the so- 
lemnity of Church Slavie with the robustness of old Russian, the 
polyglot eclecticism of post-Petrine salons with the colorful plastic- 
ity of plebeian speech in town and field. Pushkin’s Russian, partic- 
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ularly in his verse, has not been surpassed and continues to serve as 
a model for directness, precision, suggestiveness, and melodie rich- 
ness.”’ 

Such a penetration of Pushkin’s poetry as we are capable of 
without a knowledge of his language is nevertheless sufficient to 
give a fair picture of the poet’s mind. While he indulged in all 
sorts of worldly pleasures and delved deeply in scores of romances 
his mind remained clear and the productions therefrom never de- 
clined from that high standard in spite of these experiences. He 
finally became surfeited with the pleasures of St. Petersburg’s so- 
ciety and longed for quietude to which he could not repair because 
of the disinclination of a popular wife who brought him much grief. 
In his poetry, then, there is some of that pessimism and sadness 
found in the lines of Alfred de Musset in Franee and Edgar Allan 
Poe in America. Like these two master minds Pushkin finally be- 
came acquainted with sorrow, but he learned by drinking from the 
bitter cup that in order for man to feel, and think, and live, it is 
necessary for him to weep. 

Pushkin was drawn into the movement fostered by the liberal- 
ists directing their jibes at the Russian royalty and ineurred the 
displeasure of Alexander I whom he satirized and who forced him 
into exile in the southern provinces. The Czar finally permitted 
him to return to the country and live in seclusion at Mikhailovskoe. 
There in spite of his enforced absence from the more inviting cir- 
cles in which he had once moved his ability to produce was not 
thereby diminished, and some of his best productions came out 
during that time. With the accession of Nicholas I, who ascended 
the throne in spite of the Decembrist revolt, with which Pushkin 
sympathized, the Czar spared the poet’s life and permitted him to 
go his way writing, provided he would submit his works to the 
censorship of the Czar. The last ten vears of his life, therefore, were 
practically an imprisonment under the Czar at the very time that 
his unfortunate wife, on the other hand, supplied a new torture 
with her social affairs. Spied upon here and there and unable to 
produce what might have brought him a high income to meet the 
demands of an expensive wife, he finally ended his life in the trag- 
edy of a duel with one of the unscrupulous mob, d’Anthes, who 
could not give up his flirtations with the poet’s wife. Although 
wounded, it is contended by some of his biographers, that had he 
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not been subjected to questionable treatment by the Czar’s private 
physician he doubtless would have recovered. The suspicion is 
further enhanced by the fact that the press was not permitted to 
announce the poet’s death for weeks after his demise. 

In spite of these handicaps of a tempestuous career, however, 
Pushkin’s literary achievements moved the modern world on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1937, to join with Soviet Union in commemorating the 
death of the father of that country’s literature. Although brought 
up in a class occupying a higher rung in the social order than the 
fathers of the Soviet Union and its present heirs, Pushkin is still 
the ideal of their national genius. Kaun’s explanation of this as- 
ecendancy is that ‘‘Pushkin neither whimpers, nor spits gall; he is 
joyous and sunny, he is a song to the future, he is a glorious 
affirmation of life.’ 

Paying a tribute to Pushkin, Princess Nina Andronikova Tou- 
manova, notes that with his death went the literary hegemony of 
‘‘new ‘plebeian’ intelligent- 


? 


the upper classes, since thereafter the 
sia, headed by Belinsky, led Russian society to other and more praec- 
tical ideals. The great Russian poet, although acknowledged as an 
incomparable artist, was temporarily shelved by the majority.’’ 
Later the pendulum went in the other direction. Endeavoring to 
assign the poet his place in history, she says further, ‘‘ Pushkin, a 
living anachronism by some malicious tricks of destiny, was born 
under a despotic government in a utilitarian age. Greek as he is, 
he belongs to the free republics of ancient Hellas, to more joyous 
civilizations, to other lands where the skies are more blue. He 
could have exclaimed with Alfred de Musset, his French contempo- 
rary: ‘Je suis venu trop tard dans un monde trop vieux’.’’ 
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NOTES 


Books oF AMERICAN HISTORY 


The history of the failure of certain parts of the country to 
educate the Negro is well set forth editorially in the January, 1937 
issue of the Journal of Negro Education, by Dr. Charles H. Thomp- 
son. He goes into the details of the Harrison-Fletcher Bill provid- 
ing for an appropriation of $300,000,000 to aid public education. 
Reviewing the experience which the Negroes have had with county, 
city, and state systems which appropriate on the average of one- 
fourth as much for the education of the Negro as they do for that 
of the whites, Dr. Thompson and his coworkers are of the opinion 
that unless this bill is so amended as to provide for the distribution 
of this fund according to white and Negro population, in areas 
of separate schools, the Negroes will not profit by the measure and 
thus its purpose will be defeated. The matter has been taken up 
also by the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Pamphlets with such data have been distributed through- 
out the country to show the necessity for such an amendment and 
to expose certain educators who have been reported as bringing 
pressure to bear upon Negro administrative officers under their 
direction in order to make it appear that certain Negroes do favor 
this discriminatory procedure. 

In this connection should be mentioned a pamphlet entitled 
The Color Line in Our Public Schools, by Harlan E. Glazier (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Mrs. M. 8. Thompson, 1230 Fairmont Street, N. W., 
for the Interracial Committee of the District of Columbia). This is 
a study of the distribution of school funds and opportunities be- 
tween Negroes and whites in the District of Columbia. Dr. Horace 
Mann Bond has given additional thought on this topic in his treat- 
ment of ‘‘The Influence of Personalities on the Public Education of 
Negroes in Alabama,’’ in the January issue of the Journal of Ne- : 
gro Education and reprinted as a pamphlet. Of some importance 
in this respect, however, is the prophecy in an article entitled ‘‘The 
South Strains Toward Decency,’’ by Arthur Raper, in the spring 
number, 1937, of the North American Review. 

Approaching the South from the more general point of view are 
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such works as A Carolina Rice Plantation of the Fifties, by Herbert 
Ravenel Sass, with thirty paintings by Alice Huger Smith (New 
York: William Morrow Company) ; The Cotton South and Ameri- 
can Trade Policy, by Peter Molyneaux (New York: National Peace 
Conference, 8 West Fortieth Street); Wage and Hour Legislation 
for the South, by H. M. Douty (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press); Judah Philip Benjamin, by Louis Gruss 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Author, 16 Court Street). 

Certain works of the more general nature bearing upon the South 
as well as other parts and touching the role of the Negro in that 
area are the following: Roosevelt to Roosevelt, the United States in 
the Twentieth Century, by D. L. Dummond (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company) ; The Colonial Period of American History, by 
Charles M. Andrews (New Haven: Yale University Press) ; Presi- 
dential Politics in the United States, by Oscar Doane Lambert 
(Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press) ; The New York Tribune 
since the Civil War, by Harry Baehr (New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company). 

A few publications bearing upon the work of the abolitionists 
have recently appeared. One of the most striking in this field is 
that presenting the letters and journals of Elihu Burrit under the 
title of The Learned Blacksmith, by Merle Curti (New York: Wil- 
son-Erickson). To this may be added Tom Paine, Friend of Man- 
kind, by Hesketh Pearson (New York: Harper Brothers); The 
Quaker Sisters, Elizabeth Buffum Chace and Lucy Buffum Lovell, 
by Rufus M. Jones (New York: Liveright Publishing Corpora- 
tion); Elizur Wright, the Father of Life Insurance, by Philip 
Green Wright and Elizabeth Q. Wright (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press). Along with these may be mentioned The Eco- 
nomic Ethics of John Wesley, by Kathleen Walker McArthur (New 
York: The Abingdon Press) ; and General Grant’s Last Stand, by 
Horace Green (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons). 

Approaching the matter very seriously from the scientific point 
of view, Dr. E. A. Hooton has discussed ‘‘ What is an American’”’ 
in the American Journal of Physical Anthropology in the December, 
1936 issue. His discussion is helpful in the examination of race 
mixture and race prejudice in the United States under the captain 
of All White America, by T. T. McKinney (Boston: Meador Pub- 
lishing Company). Of the same nature is a study of the mutually 
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conditioned process of acculturation and amalgamation in Romanzo 
| Adams’ Interracial Marriage in Hawaii (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company). 

Of a more literary sort and at the same time of some historical 
bearing one will find a novel dealing with poor whites in Mis- 
sissippi entitled Return Not Again, by Annette Heard (New York: 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company) ; another dealing in the same way 
with the situation in Kentucky during the Civil War entitled None 
Shall Look Back, by Caroline Gordon (New York: Newrad Rich- 
ter). 

More closely connected with the American Negro one finds Out 
of Bondage and Other Stories, by Rowland E. Robinson, with an in- 
troduction by Arthur A. Schomburg and a biographical sketch by 
Mary Robinson Perkins (Rutland, Vermont: The Charles E. Tuttle 

Company) ; Strange Negro Stories of the Old Deep South, H. D. 
(Pop) Howell (Los Angeles: Wetzel Publishing Company) ; That 
Was A Time, the memories of a former slave, by Harriet Gift Cast- 
leen (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company) ; J Am the American 
Negro, a book of poems, by Frank Marshall Davis (Chicago: The 
Black Cat Press) ; Negro Folk Songs as Sung by Lead Belly, edited 
| by John A. and Allen Lomax (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
| pany). Along with these should be mentioned ‘‘The Brief Biog- 
raphy of a Slave,’’ by Charles Svdnor, appearing in the January, 
1937 issue of The South Atlantic Quarterly. 
Works bearing upon the South and at the same time upon the 
background of free Negroes and slaves in that area have not ceased 
to claim attention. Among these should be mentioned Life of Rob- 
ert M. T. Hunter: A Study in Sectionalism and Secession, by Henry 
Harrison Simms (Richmond: William Byrd Press, 1935); John 
Cabell Breckinridge, by Lucille Stillwell (Caldwell, Idaho: The Cax- 
ton Printers, 1936) ; and The Confederate Exodus to Latin Amer- 
ica, by Lawrence F. Hill, 1936. 

From the Random House in New York City has come a story of 
the struggles and trials of Angelo Herndon under the caption of 
Let Me Live. This is an autobiography of the well known character. 
The book is well printed and the story of the struggle of the Negro 
for justice is told in an interesting fashion. With this should be 
noted also another autobiography entitled A Long Way from Home, 
by Claude McKay, from the press of Lee Furman in New York City. 
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This book is largely a reminiscent production from a man already 
distinguished in this country and abroad as a poet of great genius. 

The Works Progress Administration has published Landlord 
and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation, by T. J. Woofter and his co- 
workers. The findings of the report indicate the social effects of ex- 
cessive devotion to cash crop farming with consequent lack of pro- 
duction for home use, the soil exhausting nature of cotton farming, 
the low annual incomes of tenants, the burden of debt and exorbi- 
tant interest rates in the area, and the pressure of population in the 
Southeast as a result of the high rate of natural increase. The 
special efforts for relief and rehabilitation of cotton tenants are 
also described, emphasizing the importance of support by the Fed- 
eral Government in the future reconstruction of the Cotton Belt. 

In the Proceedings of the Seventh Educational Conference held 
at Prairie View State College appear along with the program and 
historical background of the movement the following contributions : 
‘* Vocational Opportunities for Negroes in Texas and the Character 
of the Public School Curriculum’’ by Henry Allen Bullock; ‘‘ Re- 
lation of Vocational Opportunities to the Education of Negroes,’’ 
by Ira De A. Reid; ‘‘The Curriculum of Texas Negro Schools as it 
Relates to Vocational Opportunities,’’ by C. O. Rogers; ‘‘The Per- 
sistent Need for Guidance in Texas Negro Education,’’ by W. R. 
Banks; and ‘‘ Remedial Measures’’ as expressed by such leaders as 
Gordon Worley, R. M. Woods, T. L. Holley, President Jackson of 
Paul Quinn College, and Mr. Brown, of Bryan, Texas. 


ARTICLES OF AMERICAN IItstory 


In the December 1936 issue of the Southern Workman is found 
a significant article entitled ‘‘Dr. James Hardy Diillard,’’ by John 
Stewart Bryan, an address delivered at the banquet given Dr. Dil- 
lard on the occasion of his eightieth birthday in the Monticello 
Hotel, Charlottesville, Virginia. Along with this appears also an- 
other address delivered on that same occasion, ‘‘Dr. Dillard as a 
Bridge Builder,’’ by Anson Phelps Stokes. Published with these 
are some remarks on the career of Dr. Dillard submitted by 
Dr. J. D. Eggleston of Hampden-Sydney College, Virginia, inas- 
much as he eould not be present. 

In the December 1936 issue of the Interracial Review appeared 
an article entitled ‘‘Catholic Contribution’’ by Elmer A. Carter, 
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the editor of Opportunity, published as an interview by Margaret 

Clark. In this same issue appeared also ‘‘The St. Paul Program,”’ 

| by Estelle Flynn, who is also concerned with the present status of 
the Negro. In the March, 1937 issue of the same magazine appeared 
‘“‘The Colored Catholic Parish,’’ by Amy MacKenzie, and ‘‘The 
Catholic Church and the Negro,’’ by James D. Clark. 


| In the October, 1936 issue of the Quarterly Journal published 
at Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, Flori- 
| da, under the direction of Eugene Porlette Southall, appeared, 


among other articles, a treatment of ‘‘The Negro in the Reconstruc- 
tion of Florida,’’ by Albert Stanley Parks. The article is a docu- 
mented production taking up twenty-six pages. 

In Missions, February, 1937, the following articles of interest 
should be noted : ‘‘ When the Canoe Capsized in the Congo River,”’ 
by P. A. MaeDiarmid; ‘‘Out of Racial Misery into Radiant Liv- 
ing,’’ by Frank A. Smith; ‘‘Are Catholics and Communists the 
Negro’s Only Friends?’’ by H. M. Smith; ‘‘ From White Boston to 
Negro Richmond,’’ by Miles M. Fisher. 

In the January, 1937 issue of the Missouri Historical Review ap- 
peared the following: ‘‘The Battle of Carthage,’’ by Ward lL. 
Schrantz, and ‘‘ Missouri, 1804-1828: Peopling a Frontier State,’’ 
by Hattie M. Anderson. ‘‘ Louisiana Politics and the Grandfather 
Clause,’’ by William Alexander Mabry, appeared in the North 
Carolina Historical Review (October). 





300KS CONCERNING LATIN-AMERICA AND THE WeEsT INDIES 


Haiti and Her Problems, four lectures, by Dantés Bellegarde, 
former delegate to the League of Nations and former minister of 
Haiti to the United States, has been published as a bulletin of fifty- 
seven pages by the University of Puerto Rico where these discourses 
were delivered under the auspices of the Ibero-American Institute 
| of the University in April, 1936. Under the imprint of Molina y 
Campania, of Havana, has appeared Professor Richard Pattee’s 


———$—_$_$_ ——— 


Jean Jacques Dessalines, Fundador de Haiti. This is a brief, but 
valuable treatment in a paper bound pamphlet of thirty-three pages. 
The work is well documented and contains also a very useful bibli- 
ography on Haiti and correlated subjects. 


Dr. Francois Dalencour has taken occasion to invite attention 
also to several of his own productions bearing upon that same coun- 
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try. Although these have been long circulated in Haiti they are not 
known on this side. Among these are the following: Le Salut par 
La Terre et Le Programme Economique de L’Avenir; Le Sauvetage 
National par le Retour a la Terre; and Alexandre Pétion devant 
L’Humamté, Alexandre Pétion et Simon Boliwar Haiti et l’Amé- 
rique Latine. 

Dr. Pattee takes occasion to direct attention also to Fernando 
Ortiz, professor in the University of Havana. His researches and 
publications have done much to clarify the background of the Negro 
in that country. Among various works which he has produced has 
been noted extensively Los Negros Esclavos, Estudio Sociologico y 
de Derecho Publico. 


ARTICLES ON LATIN AMERICA 


Certain interesting articles in Latin American magazines bear 
also on these important questions. Among these productions is 
‘*Bolivar Pacifista,’’ by Cristobal L. Mendozo, in the April-June 
issue of Boletin de la Academia Nacional de la Historia Caracas- 
Venezuela. In the October, 1936 issue of Atenza, published in Chile, 
there is a brief treatment of ‘‘Eurasia and Eurafrica,’’ by Paul 
Schostakovsky. ‘‘Promenades a St. Dominique,’’ an address deliv- 
ered by Candelon Rigaud, appeared in the October, 1936 number of 
the Revue de la Société d’Histoire et de Géographie. In the same is- 
sue is found ‘‘Sur la Géologie d’Haiti,’’ by Dr. C. Pressoir. 

In the February, 1937 issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union appear the following articles: ‘‘The Inter American Peace 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace,’’ by L. S. Rowe; ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Contributions to International Law,’’ by Ricardo J. Alfaro; 
‘*Eeonomic Trends in Latin America in 1936,’’ by H. Gerald 
Smith; ‘‘Some Folk Songs and Stories of Americas,’’ in which 
several from Haiti are included. 

In the July-August, 1936 issue of the Revista Bimestre Cubana 
appeared the following: ‘‘Literatura de Color,’’ by Guillermo de 
Torre ; ‘‘La Luna en la Poesia Negra,’’ by Francisco C. Bedrifiana ; 
‘‘La America Latina Presta Atencion al Negro,’’ by Richard Pat- 
tee; ‘‘Poesia y Recitacién Negras,’’ by Tomas Blanco; ‘‘E] Aporte 
Negro en las Letras de Cuba en el Siglo XIX,’’ by Jose A. Fernan- 
dez de Castro; ‘‘Jean Jacques Desalines, Fundador de Haiti,’’ by 
Richard Pattee; ‘‘Juan Gualberto Gomez,’’ by Salvador Garcia 
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Agiiero ; ‘‘E] Pintor Alberto Pena y su Obra,’’ by Enrique Andreu; 
‘‘Un Comentario Final,’’ by Salvador Garcia Agiiero; ‘‘Dos Cen- 
tenarios: Harvard y el Azucar en Cuba,’’ Enrique J. Montoulieu y 
de la Torre. 

Books ON AFRICA 


Among the books of other concern having at the same time some 
bearing on Africa the following should be noted: P. Lester et J. 
Millot, Les races humaines (Paris: Armand Colin, 1936) ; Congrés 
international pour l’étude des problémes résultant du mélange des 
races, Compte rendu (Brussels, The International and Universal 
Exposition, 1935) ; and P. Buyssens, Les Trois Races de l'Europe et 
du Monde, leur Genie et leur Histoire (Bruxelles: Purnal). 

Dealing with persons and situations in various parts of Africa 
are the following: Richmond Palmer, The Bornu Sahara and Sudan 
(London: John Murray, 1936) ; Y. Urvoy, Histoire des Populations 
du Soudan Central, Colonie du Niger (Paris: Larose, 1936); P. 
Fleisch, Hundert Jahre lutherischer Mission (Leipzig: Evang. Lu- 
theran Mission, 1936); H. J. Schonfield, Richard Burton: Exr- 
plorer (London: Herbert Joseph, 1936); N. Rouillard, Matabele 
Thompson, an autobiography (London: Faber and Faber, 1936) ; 
Union of South Africa: Native Affairs Department, Report of De- 
partmental Committee appointed to enquire into and report upon 
certain Questions relating to Native Labour in Zululand, the Trans- 
keian Territories and the Ciskei, 1935 (Pretoria: Government Print- 
er); A. M. Duggan-Cronin, The Bantu Tribes of South Africa, Vol- 
ume IV, Section II, The Vachopi of Portuguese East Africa (Cam- 
bridge: Deighton, Bell and Company) ; E. J. Krige, The Social Sys- 
tem of the Zulas (London: Longmans, Green and Company, 1936) ; 
Eileen Jensen Krige, Social System of the Zulus (London: Kegan, 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company, Ltd., 1936) ; Eric A. Walker, 
W. P. Schreiner, A South African (New York: Oxford University 
Press) ; H. P. Junod and Al. A. Jaques, The Wisdom of the Tonga- 
Shangaan People, Tonga Proverbs with English Translation (Pre- 
toria, 1936). 

Of similar importance are the following: E. C. N. Van Hoepen, 
*n Versameling van merkwaardige Voorwerpe van die Bahoeroetsi 
(Bloomfontein: Nasionale Museum, 1935); Paul Schebesta, Der 
Urwald ruft wieder. Meine zweite Forschungsreise su dem Iturt- 
Zwergen (Salzburg, Leipzig: Verlag Anton Pustet, 1936); Emil 
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Ludwig, The Nile, The Life Story (New York: Viking Press) ; 
Lidio Cipriani, Un Assurdo Etnico; l’Impero etiopico (Florence: 
R. Bemporad, 1936) ; Alberto Pollera, Storie, Leggende e Favole del 
Paese dei Negus (Florence: R. Bemporad, 1936, 250 p.); G. L. 
Steer, Caesar in Abyssinia (Boston: Little Brown and Company) ; 
Abdou Salam Kane, Arts et Métiers indigénes das la province de 
Léopoldville (Léopoldville: Le Courrier d’Afrique, 1936) ; G. Her- 
zog and C. G. Blooah, Jabo Proverbs from Liberia, Maxims in the 
Life of a Native Tribe (London: Oxford University Press, 1936) ; 
Emily, Fachoda, Mission Marchand, 1896-1899 (Paris: Hachette, 
1935, 252 p.). Ad. E. Jensen, Im Lande des Gada, Wanderungen 
zwischen Volkstrimmern Stidabessiniens (Stuttgart: Strecker et 
Schroder, 1936, xvi-608 pages). 

Treating special aspects of African life and history are the fol- 
lowing: J. Maes et Servaas Peeraer, Symbolisme en Negerkunst, 
Artes Africanae (Brussels: Commission for the Protection of Native 
Arts and Crafts, 1936) ; Vannerie au Lac Leopold, by the first men- 
tioned author and from the same house; F. Grévisse, Quelques as- 
pects de V’organisation des indigénes déracinés residant au territoire 
de Jadotville (Antwerp: Le Trait d’Union, 1936) ; W. Pahl, Afrika 
zwischen Schwarz und Weiss (Leipzig: W. Goldmann, 1936) ; Hugo 
Adolf Bernatzik, Gari-Gari: The Call of the African Wilderness 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company). Of some value one finds 
Chapenga’s White Man, by A. Werner (London: ‘‘ Boys’ Own 
Paper’’) ; Stories of Old Adamawa, by R. M. East (Lagos and Lon- 
don: West Africa Publicity, Limited, for Translation Bureau, 
Zaria) ; and Les Semailles de la Petite Kaki, by C. W. Mackintosh 
(Paris: Maison des Missions). 

Friendship Press in New York City has published a neatly 
printed and attractive volume entitled Heritage of Beauty, by Dan- 
iel Johnson Fleming. It contains pictorial studies of modern Chris- 
tian architecture in Asia and Africa illustrating the influence of in- 
digenous cultures. 

In the field of biography have appeared several productions which 
give information with respect to the Negro and others who have in 
some way influenced the course of affairs on the African continent. 
These are Ten Africans, edited by M. Perham (London: Faber and 
Faber) ; A Treasure of Darkness, by Mabel Shaw (London: Long- 
mans Green and Company); Pioneers of the Kingdom, Part ITI, 
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by P. L. Garlick (London: Highway Press) ; Stello, Berger Mos- 
souto, by V. Ellenberger (Paris: Société des Missions Evangé- 
liques) ; William Tindale, by R. Demaus (London: R. T. 8.) ; The 
Man Who Made Friends: Donald Fraser of Livingstonia, by Agnes 
R. Fraser (London: Hodder and Stoughton). 

In other fields and bearing primarily upon Africa the following 
have appeared: Tracing History Backwards, Book I, The Facts; 
Book II, Some Problems, by S. King-Hall and K. C. Boswell (Lon- 
don: Evans Brothers) ; Reaction to Conquest, by Monica Hunter 
(London: Oxford University Press); and The People of Bimbia 
(Buea, Cameroons: N. A. Printing Press). 

Of some importance are the following volumes on agriculture 
and economic development: The Improvement of Native Agricul- 
ture in Relation to Population and Public Health, by Sir A. Daniel 
Hall (London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press) ; Re- 
port of the Committee appointed by His Excellency the Governor to 
enquire into Emigrant Labour (Zomba, Nyasaland: Government 
Printer) ; The Economic Development of the British Overseas Em- 
pire, by the late L. C. A. Knowles and C. M. Knowles (London: 
George Routledge). 

Another contribution to the history of the British Empire, fol- 
lowing very much the order of the Cape-to-Cairo Dream by Ra- 
phael, has appeared under the caption of Rhodes Goes North, by 
J. E. S. Green (London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd.). 


ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


Approaching Africa in a general way, are the following: Wal- 
ter Fitzgerald, ‘‘The Impact of Western Civilization on Negro 
Africa’’ (Geographical Review, New York, Vol. XXVI, 1936, p. 
77-87); J. J. von Schmidt, ‘‘Les rapports entre la Collectivité et 
1’Individu dans 1’Evolution de la Pensée sociologique’’ (Revue de 
l’Institut de Sociologie, VI, 2, 305-326); G. Van Bulek, ‘‘ Phéno- 
ménes religieux et cycles culturels en Afrique’’ (Congo, II, 1/2, 
1936, 1-55 and 161-197); B. Malinowski, ‘‘Native Education and 
Culture Contact’’ (International Review of Missions, XXV, Octo- 
ber 1936, 480-515); M. Bileski, ‘‘D. Grundsatz d. wirtschaftl. 
Gleichberechtigung i. d. Mandatsgebieten’’ (Zeitschrift fur off. 
Recht, XVI, 2, 214-264) ; R. Routil, ‘‘Statistische Forschungsmetho- 
den in Natur- und Geisteswissenschaft—deren Andwendung in der 
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Anthropologie und Ethnologie’’ (Mitteilungen der Anthropolo- 
gischen Gesellschaft, LXVI, 3-4, 234-261); A. Sohier, ‘‘La réac- 
tion indigéne contre les divorces’’ (Congo, Bruxelles, January, 
1936, p. 11-25) ; A. Penck, ‘‘D. Deusche Kolonial-problem’’ (Peter- 
manns Mitt., LX XXII, TX, 201-203) ; W. Ormsby Gore, ‘‘ Eduea- 
tional Problems of the Colonial Empire’’; H. W. D. Longden, 
‘*Mandates and the Natives’’ (both in the Empire Review, Feb- 
ruary, 1937); B. S. Keeling, ‘‘Colonies: the Economie Case Ex- 
amined’’ (Contemporary Review, February, 1937) ; W. M. MacMil- 
lan, ‘‘ Africa and the West Indies’’ (African Observer, V, Septem- 
ber, 1936, 18-24) ; ‘‘The American Negro and the Dark World,’’ 
by Ernest Otto Hauser (The Crisis, February, 1937). 

The Revue de l’Aucam for January, 1937 contains among other 
interesting articles ‘‘La Carriére Medicale a la Colonie,’’ by A. 
Duren. In the February issue of this same magazine is a signifi- 
cant article by Francois Thoreau entitled ‘‘Du Marriage chez les 
Coloniaux.’’ 

In the seventh volume of the Encyclopédie Francaise have ap- 
peared several general ethnological treatments under the caption 
L’Espece humaine, Les peuples sur la terre, L’ Afrique noire, Peu- 
ples ow races, and Ce qu’est l’ethnologie. These are econtribu- 
tions by Paul Rivet, Marcel Griaule and Victor Ellenberger. 

In the January, 1937 issue of the Anti-Slavery Reporter and 
Aborigines’ Friend appeared the following: ‘‘The Nyasaland Re- 
port,’’ ‘‘China Slave Girls’ Home,’’ ‘‘The Australian Aborigines,’’ 
‘‘The Native in Parliament: Questions and Answers,’’ ‘‘ African 
Education,’’ ‘‘Child Protection in Ceylon,’’ ‘‘The Natives of 
Papua,’’ ‘‘Sir George Maxwell and the Mui Tsai Question,’’ ‘‘Gold 
Prospecting in New Guinea: Letters to the Australian High Com- 
missioner,’’ ‘‘As Others See Us,’’ and ‘‘Death of Lady Scott- 
Moncrieff.’’ 

The January, 1937 issue of the Journal of the Royal African 
Society contained the following: ‘‘The Federated States of Rho- 
desia,’’ by Lt-Col. Stewart Gore-Browne; ‘‘The Northern Prov- 
ineces of Nigeria,’’ by Sir Charles Orr; ‘‘Education in British 
African Dependencies,’’ by W. Bryant Mumford and B. N. Par- 
ker; ‘‘The Treaty of Alliance Between the United Kingdom and 
Egypt,’’ by Lt-Col. P. G. Elgood ; ‘‘ Abyssinia,’’ by G. T. Garratt ; 
‘‘Transport in Africa: Impressions from a Recent Journey,’’ by 
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F. J. Erroll; ‘‘ Village Education in Africa,’’ by E. R. J. Hussey; 
‘‘The Great North Road: A Chapter of Northern Rhodesian His- 
tory,’’ by Vernon Brelsford. As a supplement to the same has ap- 
peared a pamphlet containing the following: ‘‘The Question of 
Colonies: The German Standpoint,’’ by General Ritter von Epp; 
‘General Von Epps’ Case Examined,’’ by The Rt. Hon. L. S. 
Amery; and “‘The Claim for Colonies, A Belgian View,’’ by 
Monsieur Pierre Orts. 

In the January, 1937 issue of Africa appeared the following: 
‘‘La Famille dans 1’Organisation Sociale du Mayombe,’’ by N. De 
Cleene; ‘‘Introduction to Nyakyusa Law,’’ by Godfrey Wilson; 
‘‘The Distribution of Native Population over East Africa,’’ by 
8S. J. K. Baker; ‘‘The Development of the Military Organization 
in Swaziland,’’ by Hilda Beemer; ‘‘Social Administration of the 
Kru,’’ by H. Seudder Mekeel; ‘‘Modern Tendencies in the Lan- 
guages of Northern Nigeria,’’ by R. M. East; and ‘‘The Annual 
Report of the Work of the International Institute of African Lan- 
guages and Cultures in 1936.’’ 

In the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, Volume 
XIV, February, 1937 appeared the following of some value in the 
study of Africa: ‘‘ British Policy in Relation to Sierra Leone, 1808- 
1852,’’ by G. R. Mellor; and ‘‘British Policy in Relation to the 
Gold Coast from 1815 to 1850,’’ by P. G. James. 

Dealing especially with the aborigines, the Pygmies and Hot- 
tentots, the following articles of significance have appeared: P. R. 
Kirby, ‘‘A Study of Bushman Music’’ (Bantu Studies, X, 1936, pp. 
205-252) ; Martin Gusinde, ‘‘Bei den Ituri-Pygmden’’ (E£thnolo- 
gischer Anzeiger, Stuttgart, Vol. IV, No. 2, 1936) ; P. D. Schebesta, 
‘*Grundlinien d. Wirtschaftskultur d. Kongo-Pygmaen’’ (Forschgn. 
u. Fortschritte, XII, 25); Margarethe Weninger, ‘‘Untersuchun- 
gen iiber das Hautleistensystem der Buschmanner, Ein Beitrag zur 
Stellung der Buschmannrasse’’ (Mitteilungen der anthrpologischen 
Gesellschaft in Wien, Vienna, 1936); Jean Jadin, ‘‘Groupes san- 
guins des Pygmées et des Négres de l’Ituri’’ (Anthropos, Vol. 
XXXII, 1936); T. Henzel, ‘‘Pigmeje centralno-afrykansey’’ (Ar- 
chivium towarzystma Naukowego we Lwowie, Lwow, 3° section, Vol. 
VI, 1934) ; A. J. H. Goodwin, ‘‘The Bushman”’ (African Observer, 
V, 41-46); A. Staffe, ‘‘Zwerghaustiere u. Pygmaenbastarde im 
siidwestkameruner Urwald u. Bemerkungen zur Pygmaenfrage’’ 
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(Forschungen u. Fortschritte, XII, 20/21, 251-253); Wolfgang 
Abel, ‘‘Untersuchungen uber die getrennte, Vererbunge von Kie- 
fergrésse und Zahnegrosse bei Mischlingen von Buschmannern, Hot- 
tentoten und Negern’’ (Akademischen Anzeiger der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, Vienna, No. 1, 1931); and P. W. Laidler, 
‘*The Kraal and the Hut of the Nama Hottentot of Little Namac- 
qualand’’ (Man, XXXVI, July 1936, No. 146). 

The Garamanti have been noted in the following: ‘‘La missione 
antropologica ed archeologica nel Fezzan, la scoperta dei Garaman- 
ti’’ (Rivista di anthropologia, Rome, Vol. XXX, 1933-1934, 1935) ; 
‘*The Garamantes of Libya’’ (International Congress of the An- 
thropological and Ethnological Sciences, Report of the First Session 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, London, 1934) ; Sergio Ser- 
ei, ‘‘Le reliquie dei Garamanti’’ (Bollettino della r. Societa qgeo- 
grafica italiana, Rome, 7th Series, Vol. I, 1936). 

Concerning West Africa, the Sudan and areas not distant there- 
from the following have been noted: G. N. N. Nunn, ‘‘ Reeoncilia- 
tion Customs in the Gold Coast’? (lan, XXXVI, September, 1936, 
201); Mamby Sidibe, ‘‘La famille chez les Foula Birgo du Foula- 
dougou Arbala et du Fouladougou Saboula, Cercle de Kita, Soudan 
Franeais’’ (Bulletin du Comité d’Etudes Hist. et Scient. de VAfri- 
que Occidentale Francaise, XVIII, 4, 462-539) ; M. Briault, ‘‘L’art 
chrétien en Afrique Equatoriale’’ (L’artisan liturgique, Xl, 841- 
843); P. Laba, ‘‘L’Edueation agricole et rurale en Guinée Fran- 
caise’’ (Afrique Francaise, 7, July, 1936, 404-408) ; D. D. Wester- 
mann, ‘* Bevolkerung Franz. Westafrikas’’ (Zeitschrift fiir Rassen- 
eunde, IV, 2, 200-201) ; Abdou Salam Kane, ‘‘ Du Régime des terres 
chez les populations du Fouta Sénégalais’’ (Bull. du Com. d’Etudes 
Hist. et Scient. de l’Afrique Occidentale Francaise, XVIII, 1935, 
449-461) ; Paul Anekwe, ‘‘Une fable des Ibos de la Nigéria’’ (An- 
thropos, Vol. XXXT, 1936, p. 241-242); M. Dalloni, ‘‘ Mission au 
Tibesti’’ (Mémoires de l’Académie des Sciences, Paris, Vol. UXTI, 
1935, Paléthnotogie, p. 93-403 ; Ethnologie, p. 405-449) ; E. M. Buis- 
son, ‘‘La préhistoire au Cameroun,’’ Congrés préhistorique de 
France, Compte rendu de la XI° session, Periqueur, 1934 (Paris, 
Société préhistorique francaise, 1935, p. 182-183); I. Ittmann, 
“‘Kameruner Geheimbiinde’’ (Hvangelisches Missions-magazin, 
LXXX, 10, 305-310) ; Dolo Duougodié, ‘‘ Monographie d’un village 
Sangha, Soudan franeais’’ (L’Education Africainc, Bulletin de 
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V’Enseignement de l’Afrique Orientale Francaise, 93, January- 
March, 1936, 25-49) ; Lieut. Aubinieres, ‘‘ Notes sur le Sahel Mauri- 
tanien’’ (Bulletin du Comité d’Etudes Hist. et Scient. de l’Afrique 
Equatoriale Francaise, XVIII, 4, October-December, 1935, 381- 
392) ; H. Hervé, ‘‘Contes du pays Malinké”’ (L’Education Africaine, 
XVIII, January-March, 1936) ; and R. Schober, ‘*‘ Native Co-opera- 
tion in Togoland’’ (Africa, LX, 4, 485-495). 

With respect to the Congo and neighboring districts the follow- 
ing have appeared: G. Le Paige, ‘‘Que penser de l’adaptation de 
Vart chrétien a l’art indigéne au Congo (L’Artisan liturgique, XL, 
840); G. Hulstaert, ‘‘Des différentes formes de mariage et unions 
pseudo-matrimoniales chez les Nkundo’’ (Bulletin des Juridictions 
Indigéenes et du Droit Coutumier Congolais) ; A. Rubbens, ‘‘De 
kolonisatie in Kongo in het licht van de wetteksten’’ (Congo, II, 1, 
1936, 56-64) ; G. Van Der Kerken, ‘‘ Enkele Beschouwingen in Ver- 
band met de studie der inlandsche Volken van belgisch Africa 
(suite)’’ (Kongo-Overzce, Antwerp, Vol. II, No. 3, February, 1936, 
p. 156-167) ; Léopold Denis, ‘‘Devinettes des Bakongo’’ (Congo, 
Bruzelles, February 1936); V. Babet, ‘‘Note préliminaire sur un 
atelier de pierres taillées 4 Brazzaville, Afrique Equatoriale Fran- 
caise’’ (Bulletin de la Société préhistorique francaise, Paris, Vol. 
XXXIII, 1936, p. 153-154) ; P. Van Arenbergh, ‘‘ Le mariage chez 
les Baluba Bambo’’ (Bulletin des Jurisdictions Indigénes et du 
Droit Coutumier Congolais, X, 1936, 248-251) ; and Boueein, ‘‘ Les 
Anioto, hommes-leopards (in the same volume, pp. 252-258). 

Other articles bearing upon South Africa and contigious dis- 
tricts include these: R. F. A. Hoernlé, ‘‘Das Problem der Rassen- 
verhaltnisse in Siidafrika’’ (Jahrbiicher fur Nationalokonomie und 
Geschichte, CXLIV, 481-489); C. Van R. Lowe, ‘‘Mapungubwe, 
First Report on Excavations in the Northern Transvaal’’ (Antiqui- 
ty, X, September, 1936, 282-292) ; E. C. N. Van Hoepen, ‘‘ De oplos- 
sing van het Zimbabwe-Probleem’’ (Tijdschrift van het Koninklijik 
nederlandsch Aardrijskundig Genootschap., Leyden, Vol. LIIT, 
March 1936, p. 253-254) ; T. P. O’Brien, ‘‘South and East African 
Stone Age Typology’’ (Nature, London, Vol. CX X XVI, No. 3, 445, 
November 9, 1935, p. 760; Vol. CX XXVIT, No. 3, 458, February 8, 
1936, p. 236-237) ; H. V. Allois, ‘‘La protection raciale en Afrique 
du Sud”’ (L’Anthropologie, Paris, Vol. XLVI, 1936) ; A. E. Lund, 
‘‘Notes on Customs and Animal Management of the Malaboch 
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Tribe’’ (Journal of the Society of African Vet. Med. Association, 
VIT, 1936, 20-23); M. Read, ‘‘Tradition and Prestige among the 
Ngoni’’ (Africa, LX, 4, 453-485); R. P. Maurice, ‘‘Le pays des 
Bapimbwe (suite) L’Enfance, 1’Adolescence, le Mariage chez les 
Bapimbwe’’ (La Géographie, LVI, 4, 171-190) ; H. Bogaerts, ‘‘ De 
luipaard bij de negervolkeren uit Kasai’’ (Congo, II, 2, 1936, 210- 
227); V. Lebzelter, ‘‘Die Rassengliederung der Ovambo-Stamme’’ 
(Report of the First Session of the International Congress of the 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, London, 1934) ; Carlos 
Estermann, ‘‘Les tribus bantoues du Sud de 1|’Angola sont-elles 
fortement metissées avec la race bushman?’’ (Anthropos, Vol. 
XXXI, 1936, p. 572-576) ; T. Cullen Young, ‘‘Makhaliro na Ma- 
luso gha Kusanga, Habits and Customs of the olden days among 
the Tumbuka-Kamanga People’’ (Bantu Studies, X, 1936, 313- 
3857) ; A. Staffe, ‘‘Die Haustiere d. Bali’’ (Tropenflanzer, XX XIX, 
6, 227-240) ; Godfrey Wilson, ‘‘An Introduction to Nyakysua So- 
ciety’’ (Bantu Studies, X, 1936, 253-291) ; F. Kruger, ‘‘The Love- 
du’’ (Bantu Studies, X, 1936, 89-105) ; Roland Darson, ‘‘ La ‘barre 
de couleur’ en Afrique australe’’ (Outre-Mer, Paris, Vol. VIII, 
1936) ; Griffith Quick, ‘‘ Art and Crafts in the Training of Bemba 
Youth’’ (University of London, Institute of Education, Studies and 
Reports, No. 4, Oxford and London, Oxford University Press, Hum- 
phrey Milford, 1935, p. 43-53) ; and H. Offe, ‘‘Sudwest-Afrika als 
Mandatsland’’ (Geopolitik, X, 662-671). 

Bearing upon East Africa and parts nearby are these: Arthur 
E. Robinson, ‘‘Indonesian Influence on East African Culture’’ 
(Man, London, Vol. XXXVI, 1936, p. 40) ; C. S. Nason, ‘‘ Proverbs 
of the Baganda’’ (The Uganda Journal, Kampala, Vol. III, No. 4, 
April 1936); ‘‘Music in Uganda: Old and New’’ (The Uganda 
Journal, Vol. III, No. 4, April 1936) ; T. P. O’Brien, ‘‘ Notes on the 
Stone Age Culture of Uganda’’ (Man, London, Vol. XXXVI, 
1936); N. Antoine, ‘‘Locutions proverbiales des Batabwa (texte 
en kitabwa, traduction litterale)’’ (Grand Lacs, LII, 799-812) ; 
H. P. Junod, ‘‘Notes on the Ethnological Situation in Portuguese 
East Africa on the South of the Zambesi’’ (Bantu Studies, X, 1936, 
293-311) ; K. W. ‘‘The Kings of Bunyoro Kitara,’’ Part II, with 
native texts (The Uganda Journal, IV, 1, 65-83); K. Bradley, 
‘Statesmen: Coryndon and Lewanika in North-Western Rhode- 
sia’’ (African Observer, V, 5, September 1936, 47-57). 
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Dealing especially with Northeast Africa, are other articles of 
varying points of view. Conti Carlo Rossini, ‘‘Etiopia antica’’ 
(Le Vie d’Italia, Milan, Vol. XLII, 1936); C. Conti-Rossini, 
‘‘L’Etiopia @ incapace di progresso civile’’ (Nuova Antologia, 
Rome, Vol. LXX, 1935) ; Pierre Sassard, ‘‘L’Islam en Ethiopie’’ 
(En Terre d’Islam, Lyon, 11th year, New Series, No. 3, January- 
February, 1936); Maria Venturini, ‘‘I] Cristianesimo degli Abis- 
sini’’ (Le Vie d’Italia, Milan, Vol. XLII, 1936, p. 146-160) ; Nello 
Puccioni, ‘‘Caratteristiche antropoligiche ed etnografiche delle po- 
polazioni della Somalia’’ (Bollettino della r. Societa géografica ita- 
liana, Rome, 7th Series, I, 1936, p. 209-225) ; Nello Puecioni, ‘‘ An- 
tropometria ed etnografia delle genti della Somalia, III, Etno- 
grafia e paleontologia’’ (Reale Societa geografica italiana, Rome, 
1936) ; Enrico Cerulli, ‘‘Gruppi etnici negri nella Somalia’’ (Ar- 
chivio par l’antropologia e la etnologia, Florence, Vol. LXIV, 
1934) ; L. Venieri, ‘‘Sulla Etnografia dei Saho, Missione Scientifica 
Eritrea del 1905’ (Archivio per l’Antropologia e la Etnologia, 
LXVI, 1935, 5-58); ‘‘Changes in Northeast Africa,’’ by Major 
Polson Newman (The Contemporary Review, February, 1937). 

These rather geographical studies by E. F. Gautier have some 
historie significance: ‘‘L’Afrique noire occidentale’’ (Bulletin de 
l’Assocution de géographes francais, Paris, No. 98, June, 1936, p. 
86-91) ; ‘‘L’ Afrique noire occidentale’’ (L’Afrique francaise, Paris, 
June, 1936, p. 318-322); ‘‘L’Afrique noire occidentale, Esquisse 
des cadres géographiques’’ (Publications du Comité d’études his- 
toriques et screntifiques de l’Afrique occidentale frangaise, Paris, 
Series A, No. 4, 1935. 

The following, by Charles T. Dooley, dealing with the educa- 
tion of the natives have appeared: ‘‘Child Training among the 
Wanguru. II. Mental, Vocational and Religious Edueation’”’ 
(Primitive Man, Washington, Vol. VIII, No. 4, October 1935) ; 
‘Child Training among the Wanguru. III. Moral Education’’ 
(Primitive Man, Washington, Vol. LX, No. 1, January 1936). In 
this connection may be noted the recent pamphlet entitled The 
Black Man’s Schools, by G. H. Welse (Pretoria, Carnegie Corpora- 
tion Visitors’ Grant Committee). 

PUSHKIN 


The centenary of the death of Alexander Pushkin, casually no- 
ticed on this side in a few magazines and newspapers, has been 
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taken seriously in Europe. As a result of this interest in the great 
Russian poet a number of works in America as well as in Europe 
have appeared. These have been summarized in the Herald Tribune 
book reviews of February 14 and 21, by Professor Alexander Kaun, 
of the University of California, the author of Maxim Gorki and 
His Russia. The chief interest of Professor Kaun, the reviewer, 
however, was to make an estimate of Dr. Ernest J. Simmons’ Push- 
kin, recently published by the Harvard University Press in Cam- 
bridge. The other works referred to are Pushkin: Homage by Marz- 
ist Critics, consisting of the translation of essays by Gorky, Luna- 
charsky, Zeitlin and Vinogradov, brought out by the Critics Group 
in New York City; Babette Detusch’s The Works by Alexander 
Pushkin, edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky, published by the Random 
House; Eugene Onegin, by Dorothea Prall Radin and George Z. 
Patrick, published by the University of California Press; and the 
unfinished version by Oliver Elton appearing in Verse from Push- 
kin and Others, published by Edward Arnold and Company in Lon- 
don, and also in the January, 1937 issue of the London Slavonic 
Review. 

Articles of similar import dealing with Pushkin have appeared 
saar en Dichter: 


a |: 


in certain magazines. Among these one finds 
Alexander Poesjkin’s tragische Dood (10 February 1837),’’ by 
Dr. Boris Raptschinsky, in the Haagsch Maandblad, February, 
1937; and A. S. Poesjkin by the same writer in De Nieuwe Gids, 
February, 1937. With these should be mentioned also ‘‘Two Rus- 
sian Poets’’ by R. G. Burton in The National Review, March, 1937. 
The other poet referred to is Lermontov who wrote a poem on the 
tragic death of Pushkin and suffered a similar fate himself in being 
killed in a duel. ‘‘La Mort tragique de Pouchkine,’’ by André 
Pierre in Revue de Paris, February, 1937, gives the French esti- 
mate. In the December issue of The Crisis Chatwood Hall inquires 
‘‘Was Pushkin’s Duel a Frame-up?’’ In the February number of 
Opportunity Guichard Harris contributes ‘‘In Honor of Pushkin, 
1799-1837.’’ 
PERSONAL 


Howarp H. RaILtey 


Howard H. Railey was born December 27, 1866, in Augusta 
County, near Staunton, Virginia. It was there that he received his 
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beginning in education. He then moved to West Virginia during 
the pioneering days of the state in the coal industry, settling at 
Nuttalburg in Fayette County, a few years before Carter G. Wood- 
son, a fellow coal miner, came to the same place. 

On May 3, 1892, he entered the West Virginia Colored Institute 
(West Virginia State College), Institute, West Virginia, matricu- 
lating as a member of its first class at its opening on that date. 
From that institution, he was graduated in 1896 along with his 
wife, Flavella (Brown) Railey, as a member of the first class to be 
sent out from that institution. 

Railey next taught in the public schools of Fayette County, 
serving as the principal of the Montgomery Graded School. Large- 
ly due to his influence, this school grew into an accredited institu- 
tion, now known as Simmons High School. While Railey did not 
organize this high school, having given up the position, his work in 
the grades during seventeen years laid the foundation for the more 
recent development. During these years he was also a member of 
the Fayette County Board of Examiners, and of the Fayette Coun- 
ty School Book Board. 

While thus engaged in teaching he did not neglect the other 
needs of the community. He took part in all activities for the so- 
cial and economic improvement of his community. He was an active 
member of the Baptist church at Montgomery. He served it as 
superintendent of the Sabbath school, and held other important po- 
sitions. He was a member of the Knights of Pythias, and the Free 
and Accepted Masons. The former, he served efficiently for fifteen 
years as Grand Keeper of Records and Seals. 

With other ambitions Railey entered politics. He associated 
with the late Christopher H. Payne, and Samuel W. Starks, both 
of whom found him ready to assume much of the work that these 
political pioneers had begun. Others associated in the political life 
of the state at that time were Philip Waters, J. M. Hazelwood, J. 
McHenry Jones, John Noel, Stanley McMorton, and J. Rupert 
Jefferson. Railey was tireless in his efforts to advance the status 
of the Negro politically and as a constructive citizen. Because of 
his unselfish service he was elected in 1908 as a delegate from 
Fayette County to the West Virginia Legislature. He was the third 
Negro to be so honored. Those who preceded him in this capacity 
were Christopher H. Payne in 1896 and James M. Ellis in 1903. 
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While belonging to this body, Railey served satisfactorily as a mem- 
ber of the committee on education. 

Railey’s last service was in a different but useful field. Govern- 
nor H. D. Hatfield appointed him as the Field Agent for the Colored 
Orphans’ Home, Huntington, West Virginia; and in 1921 Gover- 
nor Ephraim F. Morgan appointed him as superintendent of this 
institution. At the same time his wife was made matron. They 
held these positions for twelve years. Retiring therefrom in 1933, 
they returned to Institute, the native home of his wife, where they 
erected an attractive cottage. While there, however, he organized 
classes in adult education, and was active in church and Sunday 
school work. He died after a brief illness, on December 19, 1936, 
at Institute, West Virginia. His wife survives him. He left no 


children. 
D. L. Freraurson 


THomAS Henry KIAH 


On December 30, 1936, Thomas Henry Kiah, principal of 
Princess Anne Academy and minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, died. He was born near Cambridge, Dorchester County, 
Maryland, in 1880. In 1897, at the age of seventeen, he entered 
Princess Anne Academy, then a branch preparatory school of 
Morgan College. He was graduated there in 1900. In the fall of 
1902 he entered upon his higher training at Morgan College, and 
received from that institution the Bachelor of Arts degree in 1906. 
While a college student he accepted a summer appointment as 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Ocean City, New 
Jersey. For four years after his graduation from Morgan College, 
he pastored the Methodist Episcopal Church in St. Michaels, Mary- 
land. It was from this field of activity he was called to the princi- 
palship of Princess Anne Academy in 1911. 

Not satisfied with his attainments up to that time, however, and 
endeavoring to meet the full requirements for educational leader- 
ship, he pursued graduate courses in summer schools at Columbia 
and Cornell. With this adequate equipment Dr. Kiah easily made 
an impression in his chosen field. In 1920 Morgan College con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Pedagogy in 
recognition of the outstanding and efficient work which he had done 


in education. 
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Dr. Kiah was a devout Christian. He was unselfish and con- 
siderate of the welfare of others. He was always solicitous of the 
interest of students and teachers under his command. No sacrifice 
was too great for him to make when he saw the need. As a Chris- 
tian he was devoted to his family. He made many sacrifices for 
their good. 

Dr. Kiah was interested in the progress and development of his 
race. This is attested by his service for twenty-five years in train- 
ing the youth. He made Princess Anne Academy a shining light 
over a large area in which for more than a generation it stood as 
the only institution to which the youth nearby could look for train- 
ing higher than that of local schools. This contribution can be ap- 
preciated only by looking back into the past, beyond the well es- 
tablished school systems of today. For years Princess Anne Acad- 
emy had to render the service as a sort of state high school for the ' 
people for the education of whom the backward towns and counties 
of the Eastern Shore refused to make any provision beyond the ele- 
mentary school. The fact that this part of Maryland is practically 
eut off by nature from the outer world makes this service seem 
unique. 

Dr. Kiah loved peace and cultivated the arts of peace to con- 
strain the members of both races to dwell together in harmony. He 
cooperated with all agencies with sane programs for community 
welfare and social uplift. He would go out of his way in order to 
avoid a clash of wills rather than take the chance of creating an 
enemy. That the Negroes of the Eastern Shore got along as well 
as they did with whites, sometimes driven by their passions to the 
point of defying the state and lynching the victims of their wrath, 
is due in a measure to the sane leadership of Thomas Henry Kiah. 

Epwarp N. WILson 


JosEPH D. D. Rivers 


Joseph D. D. Rivers, owner and publisher of The Colorado 
Statesman in Denver, was born at Lovettsville, Loudoun County, 
Virginia, February 26, 1856. His parents were Joseph and Mary 
Rivers. He was graduated from Hampton Institute in 1882 and 
was there intimately associated with the late Booker T. Washing- 
ton. He was captain of the Hampton Cadets and marched at the 
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head of his company in the inaugural parade of James A. Garfield. 

Leaving Hampton, he worked for several years as hall-boy in 
hotels at Philadelphia and at the New Jersey resorts. Thrifty 
and strong-willed, relying upon his courage and ability to rise 
from the lower brackets of employment, he decided to invest his 
savings in a pioneer effort in the Far West. Reaching Denver in 
1885, he associated himself with the civic activities of Negro com- 
munity in which his forceful character and business initiative soon 
won him front rank. In these early days, he became acquainted 
with the late Judge Dixon as the custodian of his extensive law 
library. To this contact and to the almost paternal solicitude and 
wise counsel of this great jurist may be accredited much that was 
achieved by Rivers in the years that lay ahead. While an em- 
ploye at the Court House, a position which he held in conjunction 
with his service to Judge Dixon, he entered the newspaper and 
printing field with Edwin H. Hackley, then an assistant in the 
County Clerk and Recorder’s Office. 

The activities of Rivers were now constantly expanding. With 
Edward Fountain, his school-mate at Hampton, with whom he had 
journeyed to the West, and with the late John R. Contee, Rivers 
founded, in the late 90’s, the Western Loan and Investment Com- 
pany, which with the death of Rivers finds H. J. M. Brown the 
only surviving stockholder. Several buildings on a prominent cor- 
ner of East Denver owned by the company are dividend producers, 
mainly through the wise and conservative management of Rivers, 
who until his death was the secretary-treasurer. 

In this effort Rivers had a faithful helpmeet. In 1893 he was 
married to Richie Josephine Smith, a lady of considerable gifts 
and fine personality who had made a record for exceptionally 
good service as stenographer and compositor in one of the munici- 
pal offices of Emporia, Kansas. The Colorado Statesman, founded 
in 1893, was for many years the product of the genius of this com- 
panion. She was wise to all branches of the printing art and tire- 
less in her efforts to promote the growth and prestige of her hus- 
band’s paper. For more than forty years this service continued, 
while Rivers, with unusual aptitude, concentrated on the advertis- 
ing and correlated angles of the business and secured the patronage 
of some of the largest concerns of Denver. Through these contacts 
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was evolved a constantly increasing friendly regard which was evi- 
denced in practical ways without number through all the years 
of his active career. 

Rivers belonged to the old school of Republicans and was rock- 
ribbed in his loyalty, but at the same time barred his columns to 
unfair or invidious criticism of the representatives of an opposi- 
tion. In this connection a famous editorial of the Statesman said, 
‘“‘The Truth is what the voter wants; the Truth is what he is en- 
titled to; the Truth is what the Statesman pledges itself to give 
him.’’ 

Rivers held several responsible positions under both city and 
state government, namely, guard at the city jail, license inspector, 
doorkeeper of the Legislature, commissioner of supplies, twice a 
nominee for the general assembly, and several times a delegate or 
alternate from Colorado to national conventions of the Republican 
Party. 

Rivers died Sunday, January 17, 1937, within a few weeks of 
his eighty-first birthday, saying cryptically before passing, ‘‘I have 
nothing to lose but everything to gain.’’ He was an Odd Fellow, a 
Pythian and a member of the Shorter African Methodist Episco- 
pal Community Church. He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Vivian Bryant. 

JoHN H. PAYNTER 


More Asout THE MINISTERS TO LIBERIA 


In the January issue of this magazine appeared an article en- 
titled ‘‘Ministers to Liberia and Their Diplomacy.’’ Two com- 
plaints have been made since then because the services rendered 
there by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois and Mr. William H. Hunt were not 
taken into account by Dr. James A. Padgett, the author of the 
article, and by Mr. Hunter Miller, who acting for the Department 
of State, summarized in the form of a letter as supporting data 
the names of the diplomatic representatives to that country and 
the dates of the beginning and end of their services in each ease. 
On March 5, 1937, therefore, the Editor addressed the Department 
of State a communication, requesting that similar data be sup- 
plied with respect to whatever services these gentlemen rendered 
in that country. The answer was the following: 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
Mareh 22, 1937 
Mr. C. G. Woodson, Director, 
THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO History, 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of March 5, 1937, in- 
quiring as to the services of W. E. B. Du Bois and William H. 
Hunt. 

The records of the Department show that W. E. B. Du Bois 
was designated on December 26, 1923, Special Representative of 
the President, with the rank of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, on the occasion of the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of Liberia, Charles D. B. King. Inasmuch as Dr. Du Bois 
did not have the status of a head of mission his name was not in- 
cluded in the list sent you on December 18, 1936. 

William H. Hunt was assigned as Consul and Second Secretary 
at Monrovia on January 7, 1931. He was in charge of the Lega- 
tion from August 10, 1932, when Charles E. Mitchell, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, left on leave of absence, 
to September 3, 1932; the newly appointed Consul and Second 
Secretary, Harold Shantz, assumed charge of the Legation on Sep- 
tember 4. Mr. Hunt was assigned to the Department on August 


and retired on December 31, 1932, without returning to Monrovia. 
A record of his services may be found in the Register of the De- 
partment of State for July 1, 1933, page 194. 

William C. George was in charge of the Legation at Liberia, 
from March 23, 1933, when Charles E. Mitchell retired, to July 2, 
1933. 

The list sent you includes the heads of mission and persons in 
charge during the periods between the departure of a retiring 
Minister and the assumption of duties by his successor. 

Very truly yours, 
For the Secretary of State: 
HuNTER MILLER, 
Historical Adviser. 
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Dr. MELVILLE J. Herskovits’ MetHop EXAMINED 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political Science, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia under the stimulus of the University of 
Pennsylvania faculty of social science, has been kind enough to 
send Carter G. Woodson, the author of the African Background 
Outlined or Handbook for the Study of the Negro, a review of this 
work written by Dr. Melville J. Herskovits, professor of anthro- 
pology at Northwestern University. Inasmuch as the review con- 
tains so many misinterpretations and misstatements the author de- 
parts from the rule which he has hitherto observed in taking no 
public notice of estimates of his works and answers his critic. 

Apparently because the African Background does not highly 
evaluate the theories of social scientists who have long set forth 
opinions concerning the Negro without facts in justification thereof, 
and because the book claims for the Negro what the reviewer and 
most persons of his circle would deny as justly belonging to the 
record of the Negro, Dr. Herskovits has branded the work as lack- 
ing objectivity and charged with a strong anti-white prejudice. 
Dr. Herskovits objects to classifying Pushkin as a Negro and evi- 
dently would eliminate in similar fashion the Dumas in France, 
and Juan de Pareja and Sebastian Gomez in Spain, although he 
does not mention the latter by name. Dr. Herskovits charges the 
author with being inconsistent in so doing when at the same time 
the author raises an objection to classifying African tribes as Cau- 
causian merely because they have some infusion of white blood. 

The African Background, however, if carefully read, takes the 
position that the injection into history of such a thing as race is 
unfortunate, since race is unknown to science ; but inasmuch as such 
a rule has been followed from time immemorial there is no other 
way to secure to white persons of African blood credit for the good 
which they have done, when these same practically white persons, 
if they come to shame, are branded as Negroes by some of the very 
writers whom Dr. Herskovits holds up as authorities deserving to 
be noticed in the African Background. If the crimes of the near- 
white Negroes are charged to the account of the Negro race, their 
noble achievements should be accredited accordingly. 

For example, if John Hope, who was a white man with a little 
infusion of Negro blood, had died in disgrace, our social scientists 
would have boldly asserted that his case showed the impossibility 
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of the assimilation of the Negro to the standard of the white man. 
Upon the historian, then, is forced the necessity of claiming for 
credit to the Negro race whatever this educator and others of his 
class have achieved. The author of the African Background has 
not set this standard. It is forced upon him by authorities whom 
Dr. Herskovits defends. It is a very poor rule which works one 
way today and another way tomorrow. 

It is unfortunate, too, that the reviewer showed his own lack 
of knowledge in this field in complaining that the history of Africa 
set forth in the African Background deals mainly with the king- 
doms of West Africa. Since he has pretended to be able to eval- 
uate an historical work he should know that, with the exception of 
some traditions reaching back about four centuries, little is known 
about early African social and political organization to the south, 
to the east, and in the center of that continent. In this case Af- 
rica is no exception to other continents. We should not neglect 
the early history of Europe because what we know about ancient 
Europe is mainly the history of the nations along the Mediterrean. 
Those in the interior had not sufficiently advanced to appreciate 
the value of a written record, and it is not the function of the his- 
torian to manufacture a history for them through speculation. 

The historian cannot follow the anthropologists in recording con- 
jectures which are changed from decade to decade in proportion 
as one works out a theory which seems a little bit more convincing 
than the last gulped down in those circles. History deals with 
facts. The historian in this case is not much concerned with the ac- 
counts left by those who have gone into Africa, noting the hair, 
and the color of the native, and measuring his nose, his lips, and 
the projection of his jaw in order to classify Africans as non-white, 
half white, and almost white. The historian cannot tarry long 
with those who have sought in caves, in mounds and in the lan- 
guage of the natives traces of some Asiatic or European culture in 
order to assign elsewhere credit for whatever light has dawned on 
that continent. Such speculation confuses rather than informs the 
public. Works thereupon will fill many volumes much larger 
than that of African Background. For this reason it was a mis- 
take on the part of the editor of the Annals to ask an anthropolo- 
gist to review a work which is chiefly historical. Such a procedure 
is considered unwarranted in the scientific circles in America and 
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in Europe. It is not fair to call in a blacksmith to pass upon the 
work of a brickmaker or to bring a plowman from the fields to 
evaluate the records kept by the accountant of a plantation. 

This review itself is a striking case in evidence of the unwisdom 
of such a procedure. Taking up this task as some theorists styling 
themselves as social scientists do, Dr. Herskovits did not even read 
the book. He glanced at it sufficiently to find some ‘‘defects’’ and 
proceeded thereupon to attack the author and spin out his own 
theories as to what he knows about the sources of prehistory in 
West Africa and South America to which he has recently gone to 
make studies. That he should have certain new data and can make 
suggestions as to details with respect to such areas goes without 
question; but the African Background is devoted mainly to other 
matters. Everything of importance, moreover, could not be in- 
cluded in a general work described by the author himself in his in- 
troduction as ‘‘an elementary treatment.’’ The book is not in- 
tended as the last word for students in graduate schools and in- 
vestigators concerned with research in Africa. It is primarily a 
handbook to guide the efforts of those persons who have not yet 
entered upon the study of the Negro. 

Dr. Herskovits does not do himself honor as a professor in a 
university and an author when he bases his opinion upon his own 
misstatements. Above all things a scientist must be a servant of 
the truth. For example, he says that the following brief reference 
to the Wolofs on page 113 is typical of inadequate treatment in the 
African Background: ‘‘ Following the costal zone from the mouth 
of the Senegal appear three kingdoms of the Wolofs remarkable for 
their organization. The kingdom of Walo was ruled by a brac, 
the Wolof by a bur, and the Cayor by a damel. All these, though 
small, were remarkable for their organization.’’ Dr. Herskovits 
then adds, ‘‘ Nothing more than this is said of Wolof’s political and 
social life.’’ 

Dr. Herskovits could not have read the book and make such 
a statement as this, for most of pages 102 and 103 are devoted to 
the Wolofs and their dependents with the following concerning 
the beginning, the rise, the development and the fall of that 
kingdom : 

Prominent among the natives thus concerned were the people of the ancient 
state of the Wolofs who influenced those of Walo, Cayor, Baol, and Sine. 
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Among the Wolofs were mixed in numerous Serers (Séréres). The Wolofs 
were brought under the authority of their powerful neighbor, the Tekrur to 
the northwest, but near the middle of the fourteenth century the Wolofs under 
the leadership of N’Diadiane N’Diaye threw off this dependence. At the 
close of the fifteenth century or the beginning of the sixteenth, a conspirator, 
supported by the Lebu, weakened the state in an effort to gain the throne, 
although he failed and the Lebu had to escape to the south of Cayor. This 
area was relieved by the emigration of the Mandingoes from that point toward 
the Gambia, which left open that part of the Lebu as far as Cape Verde. 

Biram Dieme Cumba, the next ruler of the Wolofs, crushed out such inter- 
nal strife, and united his possessions. His success was apparently made easier 
by his noble wife, a princess widely admired for her beauty. She was the 
mother of two sons, Lat Samba Buri Dieleme and Guirane Buri Dieleme, who 
succeeded their father on the throne. In the eighteenth century the Danki 
sat on the throne of the Wolofs, but did not seem to add much to its prestige, 
for under them Cayor established its independence. Ali Buri was the bur or 
king of the Wolofs in 1889 when the French took control by a treaty of pro- 
tectorate. 

Dr. Herskovits complains also that in any history of Dahomey 
the work by Le Herissé should not be omitted. If he had looked 
on pages 118-119, where Dahomey is treated, he would have seen 
Le Herissé’s work mentioned along with those of Labouret, Rivet, 
Nicolas, D’Albega, and Delafosse. The reviewer says also that 
there was no reference to Schapera’s work on the Bushmen and 
Hottentots. Not every work which Schapera has written was cited, 
but on pages 166 and 188 there are references to his contribution 
on ‘‘Bushman Art.’’ Now, if it is a manifestation of anti-white 
prejudice, as Dr. Herskovits says, not to refer to such works what 
must one call the false charge that the author had failed to give 
such citations when, with one exception, they are found in the 
African Background? 

Elsewhere Dr. Herskovits complains that credit is not given to 
Captain R. S. Rattray in referring to him as a man of a ‘‘ Nordic 
slant’’ when this writer is widely known for his sympathetic treat- 
ment of the natives with whom he lived ten years. If Dr. Hersko- 
vits had read the book he would have found on page 206 a state- 
ment to the effect that Captain Rattray ‘‘found some virtue in the 
despised Ashanti.’’ Dr. Herskovits should know, moreover, that 
because a man like Emil Torday may be a native of Hungary or a 
resident in Africa a long time such experiences do not prevent 
him from having a ‘‘Nordic slant.’’ There are American 
Negroes who have a ‘‘Nordic slant.’’ It is not a matter of 
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race; it is a matter of the way a man thinks, and most men think 
according to their education and traditions. A man may be a 
Kentuckian without having seen that state. Pushkin, although of 
African and Russian blood, was Greek. 

In his defense of those writers devoted to the southern theme 
Dr. Herskovits goes very far in blaming the author of the African 
Background for unfairly omitting ‘‘such men as Stribling, Faulk- 
ner, March and others of the new group of Southern writers who 
do full measure of justice to the inequalities that mark the lot of 
the Negro today.’’ The author must confess that he has not seen 
such productions, although well informed as to the output of these 
circles from which some qualifiedly liberal works have come, unless 
Dr. Herskovits would measure full justice to the Negro by a yard- 
stick different from that used in measuring it to the white man. 
The section of the country has little to do with the matter. The 
author of the African Background refuses to concede such full 
measure of fairness not only to the realists designated, but he 
would say that not even in the North do we find many writers 
‘‘who do full measure of justice to the inequalities that mark the 
lot of the Negro today.’’ If Dr. Herskovits thinks to the contrary 
he is not prepared to function as the interpreter of Negro life 
and history to the people of the English-speaking world. 

This article by Dr. Herskovits is not a review. It is a series of 
false charges. <A review is a brief presentation of what a book con- 
tains and an evaluation of it. Reading what he has said about this 
work, however, one would never recognize it therefrom except by 
the title. The African Background is primarily an outline of seven 
courses with bibliographical footnotes for the development of each 
heading and subheading by further study, 302 of the 478 pages of 
the work being devoted to this special purpose. The chapters on 
Africa were incorporated at the last hour when it was realized that 
our libraries have very little readable material bearing on the his- 
tory of Africa. 

To say that the book ‘‘bristles with undocumented accusations’’ 
is not warranted by the facts in the case. On the contrary, the 
author takes little notice of the meretricious works on Africa ex- 
cept to warn the student occasionally against those known to be 
questionable but unconsciously giving some data of value. This 
duty a writer is required to perform in a critical bibliography in 
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conformity with the rules of modern historiography. What is 
known to be true does not require documentation, and the justifi- 
cation for the appraisal given is presented in a chapter of nineteen 
pages entitled ‘‘Informants on Afriea’’ to which Dr. Herskovits 
does not refer in his article. 

To say that the African Background is projected on the basis 
that anything favorable to the Negro is true and anything unfavor- 
able false is a misrepresentation. The contents refute this asser- 
tion. The application of such a rule would have eliminated from 
the work all references to the author’s Negro Professional Man and 
the Community and his Mis-Education of the Negro. Both of these 
works have been regarded by Negroes as rather sharp with respect 
to their shortcomings, and the latter has brought upon the author 
the charge of being anti-Negro in contradistinction to Dr. Hersko- 
vits’ accusation of being anti-white. By the natural process of 
elimination there is nothing left now for the author to become but 
pro-yellow. The author of the African Background, however, will 
continue to insist that nothing should be accepted as the truth 
until it passes from the stage of theory to that of proof. 

C. G. Woopson 





